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PREFACE. 


Many of niy English lady friends in England; who evinced their 
svmpathy in the welfare of Hindu ladies, suggested to me to 
publish a book containing an account of my journey to Europe. 
In accordance, therefore, to their wish, soon after my return from 
England, I published a letter, the translation of which will be seen 
in the foregoing pages. This letter was the forerunner of this 
work, as it were. 

I beg to be excused for bringing out this work rather lato in 
consequence of the many impediments that usually present them- 
selves to one that has not attempted to be an author; I also trust 
that the readers of this little volume will overlook errors or short- 
comings in the description of places and people, if there be any, as 
I have only depicted what my senses h ive thought and my eyes wit- 
nessed. Although this work might not be largely read by the native 
ladies, for whom it is specially intended, yet, as the majority of 
them are making great pro^u’ess in the study of English, I am 
hopeful that, in the course of a few years, they will easily grasp 
th^ ideas therein contained, though they themselves might not 
care to venture across the blue waters. 

1 feel much obliged to my friends for having given me valuable 
assistance to render this book complete aud readable. 

I am sensible of its many defects, both of omission aud 
commission, but trusting to the generous forbearance of the 
readers I have no hesitation in laying this little volume before 
them resting perfectly assure(l,tliat they will allow its faults to be 
submerged in the abyss of forgetfulness, and will not fail to exto] 
its worthjr portions beyond their duo meed. 


JANAKAilMAL. 
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There does not appear to be any record that our 
Hindu people have at any time been in the habit of 
building ships and travelling to other countries, making 
themselves acquainted with their peculiarities, or form 
ing suitable national alliances. Besides this, our 
people have laid it down that Hindus must not cross 
the seal to visit other countries. I know not what good 
results have accrued to our ancestors from this restric- 
tion, but I think it is plain that in the present time it 
onlv results in endless evils. It is owing to such resbric- 
tions as these that up to this time our people have not 
attained to a higher state of civilization. Some Hindu 
' merchants are accustomed to ship goods and trade 
with the neighbouring sea-port towns, bub they do 
not, like the people of other countries, build large 
ships and venture on commerce with loreign nations 
If <>ur people esteem the restriction quoted above and 
consider timidity a virtue, when will they acquire that 
which is really suitable ? When will thej’' attain an 
improved condition Alas ! Why do iiot our people 
relinquish such ignorant ideas? At the present time a 
■few sensible Hindus, for the good of their country, oc- 
casionally travel to England— the native country of 
those English people who have possessed themselves 
of nearly the whole of India, and who honestly and 
Carefully govern the country, so that our lives and our 
property may be safe. Some Hindus fear to go, lest 
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they should break their caste, or on account of the dis- 
comfort attending a sea voyage. Others again give 
up the idea of the voyage from fear that the sea 
itself, enraged, should sv/allow them up, ships and all, 
and make a meal of them. When I went to England 
by the way of the western seas on a steamer with neces- 
'sarj'^ attendants and after having made fitting prepa- 
rations, neither during the voyage nor after my arrival 
in England did it prove needful to violate Hindu rites 
and ceremonies. In the second place, it is wrong to 
assert that there is discomfort on board a ship. There 
is no discomfort whatever on board the steamers used 
by the English. The cabins are like King’s palaces, 
handsomely carpeted and furnished with ornamental 
and curious crystal lamps, couches and seats, with 
everything that the lordly residents of great cities 
enjoy every daj^, and they are also supplied with all 
kinds of fruits. Only those, probably, who have never 
seen the interior of steamers, will venture to say that 
they are uncomfortable. Those who have seen them 
cannot possibly say so. Even those who desire dis- 
comfort w^hoald not be able to get it. Good travellers 
who travel by these steamers may comfortab’y visit all 
countries, and return home without their bilious 
system having been upset {lit . — without the butter- 
milk in their stomachs having been shaken.) In 
the third place, as lon» as he has life a man need not 
tear whether he is on sea or on land. It is time enough 
to be afraid when cause for fear drawls near. Each 
one must decide this question for himself according to 
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his sense and nioral courage — there is no use , in my 
writing about it. 

When my parenfcsi brothers, sisters and I’elatipns 
heard the news of my determination to visit Bugland 
with my husband, thej* all lovingly admonished me not 
to go, each one urging his or her peculiar reason. : Not- 
withstanding all these appeals, I saw no.sufficient reason 
to give up my resolve. When at last I was starting, 
their afiection for me drew tears from vtlieir eyes; 
and so de^eply grieved were thay, that they even left ofi 
eating and drinking, and began to weep bitterly. 
Surely this sympathy illustrates the diSerence betvyeen 
men and beasts- If only some Hindu females had 
previously visited England, my friends would not have 
grieved so much. The non-existence of such a custom 
was the cause of their grief. Though all my friends 
were thus opposed to my trip to England I would nob 
abandon it. I went to that country — saw all its curi- 
osities, and by the grace of God who preserves and 
governs the universe, I returned safely with my :d.e,- 
pendents .to my native country. The moment I return- 
ed home, all my friends who were formerly opposed to 
my going to England rejoiced exceedingly when .they 
heard me tell of the wonders of England. Ha ! what 
, wonders time works. The condition of England, the 
beauty of -tbe streets, the colleges, the shipping, the. 
manufactures, tbe perfection of the science of- music^ — 
the arsenals, female education, the unity of the people, 
the piety, the Governmentj the respectability of tbe 
. people, these and many other wonders have I seen , 
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and amazing joy fills my mind whon I rofiscfc upon 
them. For this reason I consider that England is 
the most glorious country in the world. It may be 
called “Fairyland.” The country is made beautiful 
to behold, by the abundance of green grass and the 
trees laden with fruits and flowers. Wind blows 
very cold, but it is very healthy. Vegetables, &c , 
are delicious. Water is sweet, everything that can 
be had in this country can also be obtained in England. 

I Can testify from my own experience that England is a 
verv healthy country for Hindus. From the time India 
became subject to England, the English have shown 
US much kindness, and are further endevouring to 
befriend os. They have extended commerce, and are 
bringing the country into a better condition. Of what 
other age can it be recorded that we might leave 
Madras after an early meal ou Sunday, and bathe at Al- 
1 ahabad on the following Tuesday. There are many 
others like this. Are not thousands of English people 
always coming to India either to conduct the Govern- 
ment or to see the country ? Js it right to say on this 
account that they have no patriotism and are regard- 
less of their own relatives ? It is very strange that if any 
one ventures to innovate, he is sure to be censure > 
bub after a time th ose who blame him often adopt his 
innovations, enjoy them and praise them. In the near 
future, Hindus who desire to see England will be able 
to go to undfro between India and that country without 
the ff-ar of offending prejudice, of incurring discomfort, 
Or of being swallowed up by the sea. If some do thio 
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the custom will before long^ become common enough , 
I address myself to those who desire to trade extensive- 
ly, to those who wish to rise in the world through 
their knowledge of foreign languages, to the rich and 
not to the poor, and to those engaged in sacred pur- 
suits. There is another thing I'would mention. Jt is 
about English women. They are able to talk, when 
occasion offers, on scientific subjects, and on those 
topics calculated to promote the interests of humanity, 
fhey rarely hold vain and nonsensical conversa- 
tion, The mutual affection of husbands and wives is 
very gre/it. Married life in England is like the mix- 
ture of milk and water. Men do not look down 
upon women, but regard them as their equals in all 
things, sharing with them all suitable pleasures. 
Women use the money earned by men for the use of 
the family, and so contrive that husbands may not 
feel the want of anything, and so arrange as to afford 
no cause for family dispute. Coasequently men 
are free from numerous domestic troubles. The parents 
teach their children to distinguish between right and 
wrong from their earliest infancy, and prevent them 
from acquiring a knowledge of abusive language. 





VANTS — OUR MEALS — ‘AlIUSEMENTS ON BOARD 
SUNDAY SERVjCB — GALLE— THE DEATH BELL 

FUNERAL AT SEA — THE BURIAL SERVICE 'ROUGH 

Weather— A "Vessel in sight — -the compass— 
“ land! land !”— ADEN— “water-ducks”— a false 
ALARM — departure FOR SUEZ— IN THE RED SEA 
SUEZ— THE DOCKS — THE CANAL — AGROUND — THE 
DESERT— PORT SAID — ’ALEXANDRIA — THE VICEROY OF 
EGYPT’S ARRIVAL — CHANGE OF STEAMERS CHEATED 
by” A DRAGOMAN — POMPEY’s PILLARS, CLEOPATRA’S 
NEEDLES AND THE CATACOMBS- — THE RIVER NILE 
LIVINGSTONE AND STANLEY — MALTA ASHORE SIGHT 
SEEING — GIBRALTAR — “ IN THE BAY OF BISCAY Oh!’ 
— THE ISLE OF WIGHT — LANDED SAFE AT SOUTHAMPTON 
— MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND — HOTELS AND 
HOTEL SERVANTS — WATERLOO STATION 

T he firing of three guns announcing the arrival of 
mail steamer Australia fvom Calcutta, bound to 
the Southampton, via the’Suez Canal, caused us to hur- 
riedly prepare ourselves forthe voyage. iW e took leave of 
our relations andhrienda, and received their blessings. 
We got into the masulah boats which were to take us 
from the shore ’■ to-Hhe steamer, accompanied by our 
nearest and dearest relations and friends. These were 
manned by a dozen sinewy fishermen who rowed us 
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Fafely to the steamer, cheerinpr ua with their lullaby 
“ Eh I lah 1! lo 111 - 8ami Eh I hh /I Zo 111’ which ia^ 
their habit, apparently a preventative against fatigue. 
We were half buried is sorrow, thinking upon the 
inanj’^ privations attendant on so • Jong a voyage, for 
we have to see nothing but a broad expanse of water all 
around for thirty days or more. 

All of us ascended with great care the accommoda“ 
tion ladder, and gained admission into our aq^mtic home 
through the gangway, whence we were conducted 
to.onr cabin, where we saw our trunks and other things 
placed safe. We, the feminine element, were then es- 
coited by the sterner sex, around the different parts of 
the ship, worth inspecting, viz , the saloon, cabin, hath 
rooms, ‘pantry, scullpry, cooJc room, halcery and the deck, 
in order to impress upon our minds that every comfort 
is provided both for Natives and Bur(‘peans j and in 
the lin e of sickness, ihe ship doctor attends upon 
passentrers, and rendess his aid to restore the sick ones 
to their former health. 

The magnificence of the steamer and its many ad- 
mirably devised comforts wrought a great change in 
our minds, by abating horrors of a sea-voyage, and I 
compare this chantre of mind and feelings to a weather 
glahS, that- would stand at blood heat when it was lying 
exposed in the open sunshine, and instantly fall to 
freezing degree when taken into an ic( -cellar. 

As the time drew nigh for our friends to take leave 
pf us, they became once more gloomy at the parting 
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signal, and - era the vessel steamed away, they, with 
melancholy -appearance and sobbing tones, bade us a 
hearty adieu by way of kissing and embracing. . Npw 
we were left to ruminate and reflect upon what was to 
come. ... .... 

. Our vessel got under weigh at- about 1 P.. -m., and .at 
‘the given signal, steamed on its course towards Ceylon-j 
•while dear Madras and its buildings -were graduallj^re- 
ceding. As the sun disappeared, darkness , and night 
prevailed all around, when lights were lit in our steam- 
er home, which looked both grand and new to me 

The banqueting hall (saloon) was no less so The 
greatest comforts experienced on land could all be got 
•here. 

* ^ 

The bath rooms were fitted with marble tubs, and the 
•deck beautifully carpeted, and those -who wdshtodn- 
•dulge in the luxury- of a bath cannot but admire the 
^arrangement. > 

' Suffice it to say, that whosoever wishes to 'have 'a 
cold bath can obtain it by filling the tub and, 'by un- 
screwing the tap affixed to it; those who are accustoni- 
ed to have a warm bath can enjoy the same by' a 
similiar process; while another Mio is anxious to have 
'a' shower bath can enjoy the pleasure to his heart’s 
content by pulling a string hanging just over the 
head, iVhen it showers in a very pleasing and profuse 
manner. This is mo^t certainly much better ■' and 
easier process than- the -c/iemSoo system of pouring water 
'W'the head. iSvery'” requisite thing required iri a 
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bath room, such as soap, “towel,: brushes, &c., is 
abuudautly supplied, and what more is required ? 

I was rather mistaken in supposing that we would 'be 
friendless and solitary while ori board the steamer, but 
it. was quite contrary inasmuch as all our fellow pas- 
sengers were ver}' agreeable and friendly to us; so also 
were all the officers, including the good-natured captain 
and the ever-ready doctor. This mitigated my sor- 
rows in having left home a good deal. 

My a tention was likewise directed to the cleanliness 
of I he ship-servants (stewards, &c.,) and their marked 
attention to passengers wants and requirements, 
which was admirable and prjuseworthy. They need 
not be t(dd their work as they thoroughly understood, 
its routine, and did it properly, unlike our Indian 
domestics. Many may like to know something about 
the meals provided for Europeans on board the 
steamers, and it is my wish to say w’hat I have 
witnessed. The Europeans were served with five 
meals in the day, and at each time the table, which 
was fitted in the saloon, was replete with the choicest 
of viands and delicately cooked dainties and also 
preserved fruits from Europe. Tho things were 
orderly laid on the table, and presented quite a nice 
collection of works of art. Does it n(>b tempt one to 
ta!^te the flavour of the eatables, laid on the table ? Of 
course it does. When I say this,, some may conclude 
naturiilly that I have violated my caste rules, but it is 
nut .bo The first meal in the morning, at 6, consisted of 
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a cup of coffee or tea with toast, then breakfast at 
9 A- M., then again tiffin at 1 p. m , and again dinner at 
.6 p. M , and the last, supper, at 1 0 p. M. Before they eat 
for meals, a bell rang warning passengers that the 
table was ready. At. dinner time a variet}^ of dishes 
was mentioned on slips of paper, which were circulated 
to ladies and gentlemen to know before hand what was 
required by this gentleman and what not by that lady 
so as to avoid confusion and wastage. At breakfast, 
tiffin and dinner, ladies and genth men sat for a consi- 
derabU time at the table and, while partaking of their 
meals, they held conversation on different subjects and 
remained there for more than three or four Indian 
houps. Then the ladies retired first to the deck to take 
an airing, while the best pianist, of course a lady, re- 
turnedf to regale the others of the company with a 
sweet flow of music. At the sound of the piano they ga- 
thered instantly around the lady, making a low bow to 
her ; and then she began with her music Sweet airs 
were then played and sung, and the clapping of hands 
and loud laughter indicated if it was really good. 

, At other times passengers spent their time by read- 
ing different books, which the librarian lent on pay— 
nient of a small fee of one rupee for the voyage. Thus 
^pent.the European passengers their time and it there- 
fore did not hang over them. Why was this ? The plain 
answer , was that they were fully cognizant of the 
motto, ‘‘ Time is money All the enjoyments and com- 
forts in this aqiiatio home floating on the ocean 
did not make them forgetful of their Creator. On Sun- 
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days- ■when- the bell announced the se'rvice hon'r they- 
congregated in the saloon and recited rses from thier 
holy book, the Captain performing the duty publicly 
allotted to a priest The Capla n did tin minis- 
ter’s-work when a man, who died on board, awaited 
burial- in :the deep. When 'the knell rang, a solemn 
v-eneration for the Almighty’s doings penetrated our 
mind. : We joined them and- listened to their pra 5 "ers, 
and be'-ought the Greater to spare us. The meaning 
of the rerses were-very touching. I believe this was 
the only course left open for-us to adopt. When -I say 
this, I do not mean that I’ profess Christianity, which 
I would not do for all the wealth of the universe 
The circumstance and necessity cited above induced 
us to do so. 

Our steamer approached Galle, situated oh the south- 
ern coast of the Island of Ct-vlon or Lunka- 'i’his 
island is connected with Hindustan hy two islands 
and b}^ a chain of shoals called Adam’s Bridge. Our 
voyage was verj^ pleasant all along to this port, a diS' 
tance of 700 miles from Madras. 

As we neared the harbour, what picturesque scenery 
the land of Havanaswara presented t-D our view, calling 
to my mind the ancient story with which' this islantl 

is connected. Madras also might boast of a fine harbour 
in a few years to come, the want of which has been the 
greatest, drawback for the shipping in that cit}’. It is 
at Galle that all the mail steamers playing to and from 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, China and Australia rest for 
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a.tsborfc t/ime. W.hile .our steamer was. yet at a pretty 
good .distance- off. the shore, the pilot came .on board , 
and conducted it into the harbour. 

'Having a desire to go on shore, we engaged a boat; 
w’hich was of very peculiar mahe, and' differed much 
from the Madras masi.lah boats. Of course; each 
country has its own peculiar fashionl We landed and 
drove about' the town, made a few parch ase.s in the 
shops, and returned to our floating home in the (^ven- 
g. The people diff^re.-l from us in . manners, dress 
t,nd language and it is impossible with me. to give, a 
short account of their customs and manners as I was 
ainongsljr .them only for a few hours. I he steamer 
stayed longer than the contract liour owing to the late 
arrival of the China mail. A fancy bazaar was .opened 
( u board the ship on a small scale by petty tradesmen 
frpm.tbe shore, who offered artichs lor sale at, eior™ 
bitant prices ; then again, fruit sellers with the varied 
season fruits, and the photographers, with their goodly 
Gpllectiou of views, (fcc..; all these made a fair profit. .and 
returned home. , . • ■ . . ■ 

Before we left the place, the Company’s agent sup- 
plied us with a fresh stock of requirements. We. had 
to. . replenish the coal bunkers with that black stuff 
which not only tarnished the , whole , vessel, but a'so 
tintfed. persons into a different color. 

The island of Ceylon is noted for its pearl fisheries. 

In .the Straits of Munaar the largest pearl fisheries 
in.the world are worked.. It appears that, in the year 
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1836, for the right of "fishing 30 days with- ,150 -boats, 
the rent amounted to something-, like twelve lakhs. 
This island is also celebrated -for its elephants, which 
are very. huge. The stations on the coast were captur- 
ed by the English from the Dutch towards, the end 
of .eighteenth century, and in the year 1815 the vfhole 
island was ceded by the Ka-ndy chiefs to the British.” It 
was in this island that our noble Queen Victoria’s eldest 
son was preparing Oi.ce to have a shooting excursion. 

' The • signal bell to start resounded throughout the 
whole ship, when we, as well as all other passengers, 
harried to the deck, to see the beautiful scenery of the 
land we loved which soon’disappeared from our sight. 
The next station was Aden, and we "were impatient to 
see what it was like. A second bell soon announced that 
bur meal was beiny- made ready, bo we left the deck 
for bur cabin. A little while after we sat at the table, 
a shocking fef ort was spread by the tolling t-f a bell.in 
the steamer, which I learnt afterwards to be the an- 
nouncement of death of a human being. My mind was 
very much affected at this startling news.' 

Tama, the god of death, had chosen for his victim an 
European fellow-passenger from Calcutta, who had been 
ailing with fever and dysentery. As his medical advisers 
had declared their inability to cure these complaints j’he, 
tru ting his life to the Almighty aiid to' the effects of a 
sea voyage, embaiketi for S'jutharapton. 

I am quite sure we, natives of this soil> would rather 
■ prefer to remain ■ where we are -than' attempt to' cross 
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the sea, especially at such a stage of health j without 
relatives and friends to attend, upon us. .This evident- 
ly shows how bold and courageous the Europeans are 
and hoWj'to gain cerrain object, they set aside luxury 
which we always long fr, and to which we generally 
claim an inh^-ritance ; this is one reason why the white 
men are better ofi in every respect. They leave their 
dear homes far behind, and domicilethemselves in India 
with some object in view, perhaps, as servants to the 
sirkar (Government;. I would even go so far as to say 
that, owing to this courage which they are blessed with, 
and which is exemplified in the doings of the aged and 
the young alike, they are the powerful possessors and 
rulers of this vast country India, and many other colo- 
nies. What is their courage is i ot unknown to us, only 
they understand and carry out the old saying ‘Fortune 
favors the brave.’ But we sneer and stare at it. Let us 
this day engraVe’ in our hearts the adage, and then' it 
will be no gfeat wonder if we are one day' their equals, 
if not^superiors . , , 

> ^ * » • 

To retum^_to the funeral scene. At dusk all ihat 
were inclined to honor the deceased with their pre- 
sence came on deck, headed b}’- the Captain who 
acted as Minister for the occasion Ihe dead body 
was laid in a dealwocd box (coffin), .securely nailed, 
and was borne, by the stewards and seamen to the spot, 
where the people were standing. The ceremony then 
began. A few portions, frorii’-Bjible ware read by, the 
Captain, while the^rest, listeniijg to. what was. being 
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read, vrore a sorrowful countenance, reflecting perhaps 
Upon the brevity of' human existence.’ 

j , t 

, The ship doctor appear(’.d to be the cheif mourner, for 
who but him consoled and comforted the man prior 
to his death. He expressed much sympathetic feelings 
and shed tears over the departed, which was induced, 
perhaps, by calling to hi'S mind the expressions of the 
deceased utiered on his death bed when he doubtless 
alluded to his friends and relatives at home, whom he 
would leave behind sorrowing. When the service for 

a ; ‘ ■ J 

the burial of the. dead was over, the coffin, which was 
adorned with flags, was lowered into the deep by a few 
stewards with profound respect, and the vessel in token 
of respect for the deceased moved on slowly. 

I had no scruples in attending the furneral, and, 
■uffiile we were there, we^ noted with.pleasure how closely 
the pithy portions of the. burial- servic^^, resembled 
our Hindu individual - pra37ers at. the solemn time of 
death. I allude to Smashana Viragium (Ooraetery 
seriousness), 'fhe portions of service which attracted 
toy attention were as follows 

“ We brought nothing into this vrorld, and it is cer- 
tain we can carry nothing out.” , • . . 

“ Thou kno\\'est, Lord, the s’ecrets of our hearts’; 
shut ho'. thy merciful ears to our prayers, blit spare 
us.” • ■ 

“We therefore commit his body to the gr .und, earth 
to’earth, atshes to aslies, dust to dust.'*’ 
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These are to simple yet so impressive, that a child 
can easily understand and grasp the meaning thereof. 
Why I attended to this ^vas because of the simplicity of 
the language and its touching beauty uhich caused me 
frequently think of it subsequently also. It is to be 
hoped that the day will soon come when our Mantras 
will be translated into intelligible vernaculars by 
the many learned pundits our . country hosts of. A 
man performing such a work as thi'j, leaves an 
eternal name and fame. 

The melancholy event capsed a gloom to pervade 
our minds. We were afraid that, if anything went 
wrong with us, we should have to share the same 
fate as that of our fellow-passt3nger, yjz., we will be 
buried in the deep waters, without a dear relative or a 
friend near us. To avoid such a melanchol 3 ’’ affair, we 
even made up our minds to wend our way homewards 
as soon as we reached Aden, regardless of the fun that 
would be indulged in at our espevise and the forfeir 
ture of our passage money. But happy to saj’ that 
God was otherwise disposed, He instilled courage 
into our hearts, and the childish apprehensions we 
ifidulged in gradually vanished like a London mist 
before the bright sun. The mao}’^ diversions provided 
bn board the steamer for the entertainment of, pas- 
sengers, helped to some extent to shake off our fears ; 
sb that in a day or two, our fears were buried in obli- 
vion and we wore cheerful countenance. 

Now to the voj’^age. The sea was unusually rough 
‘«i>i=roagh to such a degree that square planks were faS- 
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fcened to the edges of the dining table to prevent the 
plates, dishes, tumblers, &c., from being tossed away. 
As an indication to a high sea the port holes in the 
ship were lowered and fastened. The weaker sex all suc- 
cumbed to sea-sickness. I was informed that it was not 
uncommon with the land lubbers and the old sailors 
to get sea-sickness, the curse of a sea tip. All of them 
were confi-ied to their respective cabins and never 
made their Appearance on the deck till a day previous 
to (<ur reaching Aden. The readers will doubtless be 
anxious to know^ how' J stood the rough sea and whe- 
ther I suffered from sea-sickness. I am proud indeed 
to state that I was quite as free as I would be on shore 
which I really thought a blessing. My appearance on 
the deck while others of my seX' were absent, was a 
singular and exceptional phenomenon to my fellow-pas- 
sen srers, and the Captain was loud in his admiration to 
see me all right, .to see me walk on the deck, balancing 
myself so well while the vessel was moving and to see 
me in a tranquil state of mind and temper. When the 
Captain conversed with any of- the passengers, both he 
and the passenger unanimously pronounced that T 
was a good sailor . 

When I say I talked to them the reader may be curi- 
ous to know if I knew English to express my thoughts 
to them. Of course, I knew a little. With this 
knowledge, and by the aid of my husband in|interpret- 
ing, I was able to convey my ideas to them pretty 
well. My ayah also with her imperfect and broken 
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English helped me during the absence of my husband. 
At all events they seemed to understand the purport 
of my meaning. 

At a' distance of a mile or so' ahead' of our 
vessel r saw a' P. and 0. mail steamer steaming 
towards us. I never saw the meeting of steamers 
until now. It was really a very pleasing sight to 
view a ship as it came on floating towards us. The 
moment the officers on the bridge caught sight 
of the vessel, they hoisted the P. and 0. flag at the 
head of the main mast and the British flag at the stern. 
The' vessel in sight did the same thing. This 'was sig- 
nalling to tell each other their respective names and to 
pay salams to each other. The moment the vessel was 
out of sight the flags of our vessel were lowered.' The 
same thing 1 was told should have been done in the 
Other vessel. At night time, reciprocation "of signals, a's 
I’ was informed, was by means of flying rockets’’ in 
the air and burning blue lights. This I learnt froih' 
the quarter-master wtio ateered the ship, • but unfortu- 
nately, I had not the pleasure of witnessing the pretty' 
sight of night signals during the course of my voyage'. 

The next few lines, I am sure, will assist my readers 
to a great extent to understand how and by what 
means ships and steamers are directed to their proper 
destination on the broad ocean when there is apparent- 
ly not a single mark to guide. No doubt some of my 
female readers', through the medium of their enlighten- 
ed husbands, might have learnt how a ship or steamer is 
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guided, but there are others who are placed in blissful 
ignorance and to such this portion is intended. 

Thp guide at sea is the compass. Mariners ought to 
be extremely thankful to the inventor of this wonderful 
instrument which guides them both in the pitch dark 
nights and in the broad day -light, and it does not require 
TO be fed, nor clothed. It is round like a watch, with 
figures on the dial and a long needle moving on a pivot 
across it, possessing the peculiar property of pointing 
always in a northern direction. By its aid, sailors 
are able to undei'stand in what direction a ship 
is moving and in what direction it ought to be steer- 
ed. But for this invention, there would be very few 
ships in existence, and then an inconceivable disad- 
vantage would result to merchandise ; there w'ould also 
be very limited intercourse among the nations. In fact 
the prosperity of a nation is, in a great measure, due 
to this invention alone. Again, I will cite another ins- 
tance from which you will undoubtedly infer that the 
English are really a scientific nation. The officers in 
a vessel ea^ily calculate by the aid of another, curious 
instrument wbat distance the ship has run from a cer- 
tain place, and what di.=tance they have yet to run to 
reach the next station port. 

This process of reckoning distance was dailj’’ observ- 
ed by the officers in our ship, a.nd the duty of making 
known to the passengers information on. this point 
involved upon the chief officetswho noted all the par- 
ticulars C' ncerned on a paper at noon eV'-ry day, and 
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had it suspended in a most conspicuous place on the 
staircase leading to t!ie saloon. 

As the sea went down and the rocking abated inj’^ 
lady acquaintances made theiV appearance again and 
.talked of the past heavy weather and the fortunate 
escape. Now that the weather was calm, tl.ie vessel 
steamed on at the rate of 1 0 knots an hour, i, c > at the 
speed of 10 miles an hour. To ascertain speed the 
long line on which a certain number of knots was 
made was thrown into the water ; the number of knots 
counted in half of a minute was taken to show the 
number of miles the vessel sailed or steamed on in 
an hour. Indeed, this is an ingenious method of rec- 
koning miles in the absence of mile-stone. Impatient 
to get down once again on land after being on water 
for 9 da 5 's and 12 hours, all the passengers at the sight 
of land, cheered “ land, I land.” It is no wonder that 
people who have been on the sea tor the first time 
should be meriy at the sight of land, which appeared 
to be a vast sheet of cloud when first visible. ^ We 
reached the port of Aden which was situated at the 
entrance of the Eed Sea, and there the vessel was 
anchored. The distance fj’.om Galle to Aden is 2,184> 
miles. Now. the African boys came in swarms and 
infested our vessel, crying, with a peculiar clamorous 
.noise, with the object apparently, of drawing the 
attention of the passengers towards them. . They 
,came. seated, in peculiarly- copstructed boats of very 
smaH size, affording room only to a single person who 
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with 3’ small paddle in hand, moved ^bout- with grealt 
agiHtj^ and rapidity. The Europeans called these boys 
water-ducks, ^ The term is very ppt and they well 
deserved the name, owing to their dexterity in swim- 
ming and diving. Their cleverness did nbfres't here 
alone. They were even so clever as to dive in water 
and pick out as far as possible the smallest silver coin, 
for examble, a two-anna piece, when thrown into 'the 
water. This atnused us all a good deal, and we Were 
never tired of witnessing these sports. 

A bazaar was opened on the deck' by the African 
men and boys, offering for sale ‘ white coral ’ and shells 
which abounded there. These water ducks were of 
very dark color, had curly hair and thick lips ' arid 
very flat broad nose. Their language was a low 
kind of Arabic or Nubian. To one that had not seen 
men of this type before, terrible they looked, and for 
this reason we hesitated to go on shore. It was only 
the assurance of the Captain that they were harmless 
beings that made us subsequently go ashore. We 
visited three or four shops and made a few purchases. 
The shop-keepers were chiefly the Zorastrians 
(Parsees) of ' Bombay, who were shrewd merchants 
and made good profits.' The native part of the town 
was in the interior, but were very nervous to at- 
tempt to go there. We were content with a few 
hours stay on land, after w’hich we returned to our 
vessel. • ' ■ 

i should have meritidned in the preceding pages what 
l am now going to record here but owing To the 
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thonghfc' of my parents left behind, and the sorrow 
with which I was enveloped, I had forgotten to do so. 
The Deputy Aeent at the sight of the steamer rowed 
alonirside her in his boat and stepped in and attended 
to his official business. Then again the Port Surgeon 
ckme on board the vessel and ascertained ' from the 
ship’s dccter if any deaths had occurred during the 
vo5^age. and if any one was suffering from any epide-- 
mic disease. Should the answer be in the affirmative, 
the ‘Quarantine’ rules were brought into force, which 

meant that communication with land was cut ofi and 

the vessel was ordered to put out to sea. Happily it 
was very rare that such an occurrence took place in 
the P. and 0 steamers. These Quarantine Laws are 
reaiiy a wise act on the part of our rulers to save 
thduaands of lives on the shore. 

•Now. something about Aden. The place was very hot 
and parched and hot winds were blowing always. Water 
was very scarce. All the Mussulman pilirrims from India 
for Mecca disembarked here and journej^ed through 
the vast, deserts by caravans or on camels to visit 
the shrine of Mahomet, their prophet. 

The following extract from a book would serve to 
fufrtish some accounts of the late attack on Aden. 

A vessel, with the British flag, .was captured and 
plundered by the Arabs under the Chief of Aden. '1 he. 
Chief refused either to punish, the plunderers, or res- 
tore, the property^ or its value A British commander 
was sent. .to paake a formal demand., of the . prpperty. 
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The Ohiet refused to inak» restitution, and the com- 
mander threatened the town of Aden with an attack. 
This frightened the Chief and he yielded ; but soon 
after declined, implementing his engagement. The 
result was an attack by the English .when the town 
and fortress of Aden were carried and finally annexed 
to the British empire, and now became cne of her 
steam navigation stations for the Indian trade-” The 
above gives my ivaders an idea how and by what 
means tire English took possession of the towm. 

Til- vessel sailed for Suez next morning after break- 
fast. We had aln-ady crossed the Bay of Bengal and 
the A’-ahian Sea and now entered the Hed Sea. The 
sight on the Red Sea was very pretty, for one could 
see land op both sides Arabian coast flanked on our 
right and African on our left. The land oa both sides 
was visible to the naked eye all the way to Suez. The 
heat on the Red Sea was very unbearable, but the sea 
was quite calm and smooth, looking like a vast mirror. 
During our voyage in this sea, ice was supplied at 
tiffin time to all the passengers to cool the body. 

The origin of the name ‘Red^^ea’ is due to certain 
allusion in the Bible although I could not recollect in 
which part I road it. It was necessary sometimes to' 
\vrite on Christian subjects and for this, I had to read 
Bible Although the generality of my community 
might take objection to this, sensible persons however 
advocated that it was not wrong to speak on all topics, 
and upon the face of this I Was not in the wrong. - 
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Small mountains jutted out above the level of the 
Red Sea which was interspersed with light-houses to 
warn the vessels plying to and fro from running 
aground on the numerous shoals that abounded in it. 
These light-houses were lit only at night time, and in 
the driy time a flags wer ; kept flying on sight of a 
ship till it is, passed clear of danger. 

I was not aware beftjre my travel that mountains 
are found and formed in the sea, much more to be 
visible to the sight, but it is nevertheless quite true. 
This calls to my memory the passage in the Rama- 
1 /anum, wherein it is asserted that mountain AJinciL'ci 
sought refuge in the sea, requesting Sav^^ld■ra 
(Neptune) for admittance, when Indraw'as cutt ng off. 
the wings of the mountains for their destructive plea- 
sure and pastime in smashing and ruining village?, &c. 
Perhaps, what 1 saw was the debris ot Minoka, at 
least I thought so. 

All was going on well, when all of a sudden, a shock- 
ing report VMS spread by the crew that the ship was 
on fire and the stewards were hastily moving in 
all directions exclaiming ‘fire !* ‘fire 11’ while a bell was 
ringing. 

Oh ! we thought we were done far and so cursed our 
stars. We concluded our lives w'ould end here wnd 
therefore prepared either to perish in the unfathoma- 
ble sea or to save our lives by getting into the life- 
boats which were suspended along the side of the 
‘cursed’ ship. It was duly, at this juncture, that I 
4 
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learned the use of these life-boats. In a melancholy 
way we walked past the saloon and went over the 
deck, but to my .I'^ronishment, I observed that some 
of my fellow-passengers were reading, others Avere 
wondering at the way in which the crew were pumping 
water, and others again appeared to be quite jolly I 
could nob account why they should be otherwise than 
we were. We were very foolish to have been in such 
a fret a few minutes before, as the bell in question 
indicated 'alarm lire bell ’ which meant ‘ mock fire’. 
It was purposely done to drill the crew so that each 
might understand his allotted work in case an actual 
fire should break out at any time. This piece of inform- 
ation we got from a lady and the Captain, and our 
fears were soon allayed. 

Having now been on sea more than a fortnight, we 
w'ere quite reconciled to our sea-life, and \vere proud 
of our voyage in the Red Sea, owing to the stillness of 
the water which was wdthoub even a ripple. At last 
we approached Suez and there our vessel w'as anchored. 
It took us nearly six days to reach this station which 
is 130S miles from Aden. 

This town where also dry and hot winds were blow- 
ing stood so far away from the docks wdiere the vessel 
lay that, if w’e wished to see the populated part of it, 
w^e liad to make up our minds to mount mules to cross 
the sandy road, as no other kind of conveyance could 
be had suitable for the purpose. We gave up the idea 
enlii'ely, for we naturally abhorred mule-riding. 
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The passengers who liked to goon shore could hard- 
l}’’ find time to enjoy the pleasure, as the steamer 
stayed there only for a few hours in order to unload 
cargo"and passengers b loked to travel by the Egyp- 
tian Railway. The docks were verj^ imposing, and it 
was a pretty sight to see a great number of shipping in 
the harbour. At a signal the ship got under weight 
and steamed on towards Alexandria, via the Suez 
Canal, 

The Suez Canal is one of the wonders ot tlie day. 
It would seem impossible that men are capable of com- 
pleting such a huge work. But it is the work of man. 
It is one of the seven wonders of the world, as the 
English would call it. The construction and com- 
pletion of this canal c'st some crores of rupees and 
vears of hard labour, and it i.s a great boon fnr merchants, 
and affords the greatest facility to traders. The origi- 
nator, M. DeLesseps, leaves behind him an immortal 
fame for this great achievement. The length of this 
canal is about 80 miles, and the width varies from 60 
feet and upwards. At one end cf the canal is the town 
of Suez, and at the other, Port Said. 

The width of the canal is so narrow as not to permit 
a ship to pass abreast of another. In order to allow a 
vessel that has already left Port Said or Suez to 
pursue its undisturbed coarse, the canal is divided 
into convenient stations, where the water spreads 
widely and looks like a lake. It is at these stations or 
Jocks that vessels pass each othey. 
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Each station is connected with the next by telegra- 
phic wires carried fill along the canal, in order to. 
communicate to the next immediate station that a ship 
has left, by which the m ister of the latter station is 
precautioned not to let any other pass till the arrival 
of that particular vessel. Phis is a ver^' nice plan and 
prevents many an accident. 

Our vessel moved on at a very slow pace in the 
canal owing to the shallowness of the water, f saw 
dredging-machines of gigantic size placed here in order 
to remove the mud whenever it accumulated and there- 

render navigation possible. Unfortunatelj^, I had 
not the chance of seeing them at work. The ship 
anchored for the night as it went aground, but there 
was no damage to the hull owing to the soft mud. 
When it was high wnter the day iollowing, she started 
again. 

I was quite astonished to notice a plain sandy desert 
all around me. I could not account for this, but the 
conversation I had with my fellow-passengers enlighten- 
ed me as to its history. The information was cited 
from the Bible, and all th ..t was said concerning it 
agreed well with the scenery before us. 

The steamer resumed its usual speed after we had 
passed Port Said. Our canal journey therefore took 
two full days. As we were passing this port, we 
glanced at the shipping in the harbour, which consisted 
of foreign steam vessels, distinguished by their colors 
flying at the mast-head. All of us gathered on the 
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deck of our vessel to see it enter the Mediterranean 
Sea, which was quiet and calm. Till evening every one 
was engage 1 in watching the tam-isha made by the 
fish in the sea, which were leaping and springing very 
high out of the water. We enjoyed a good night’s 
rest, for we w'ere glad that we had completed half 
of our journey, and that at day -break we would 
be at Alexandria. 

The next morning we entered the harbour of Alex- 
andria and there our vessel was anchored. In the 
Mediterranean Sea, the light-houses of Damictta and 
Hosetta were visible to us. and a few hours before our 
ship was anchored, the light-house of this town too 
was seeu by us with great joy. Innumerable ships 
and steamers, belonging to England, Turkey, Austria, 
and other countries, were anchored in the harbour, 
presenting very liveljr appearance and the masts look- 
ed like a forest. Most of them ivere Turkish vessels- 
W'hen I questioned whj^ the ships were so gaily dres- 
sed, I learnt that it was in honor of the arrival of the 
Viceroj^ of Egypt. 

Here we had to leave this reconciled heme and pro- 
ceed on our journey in the stemier, Vera-, but we uid 
not like to be tr.irishipped, for all the officers were 
known to us, and the matter of new acqu-.-intance'? on 
board the Vera was not pleasing to my mind. 

Several invalid passengers and ladies proceeded in 
this steamer, unmindful of a week’s detention at Alex- 
andria- Considering the number of days we had to 
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stop at this station, we resolved to suit our own con" 
venience and to go on shore, and to break the dull mono- 
tonous life we had led on the water, Next day we went 
ashore and drove about the town and saw the various 
buildings and plac-s of interest, and returned to our 
‘home’ quite content. The boat, rowers were all Arabs 
and understood a little English. 

TIte Vicero}’- of Egypt and his personal staff had 
arrived, and honor was shown him by hoisting flags 
at all mast-heads and b}’’ the discharge of guns on 
board the vessels and on land. The vessels were all 
decorated with flag-:. It was a grand spectacle to 
witn-ss him leave the vessel, and as he landed, the 
regiments in waiting fire i their muskets ; these added 
with guns almost deafened us. 

Towards the evening the whole town w'as in one 
blaze, caused by grand illuminations, which called to 
m3’ mind the similar iamasJtas we had observed at 
Madras at the time of the Duke of Edinburgh’s advent 
'I'he fire works on this occasion far excelled the pyro- 
technic displa3's atGr3^stal Palace as our fellow-passen- 
gpr.-, (English-people) remarked. I could not at this 
time form an opinion till I bad the good luck to see' a 
grand display subsequently at the Crystal Palace 
London 

While we were here, an Arab Dragoir'an cheated us 
considerably, but it was a lesson for us to know how 
to deal with guides hereafter. All the day’s we were 
here, the \veather was veiy agreeable, at night and day 
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time. The town was sprinkled all over with different 
races of people, such a-< the .Jews, the French, the Mal- 
tese, the Italians and the Arabs, and the latter were the 
only excitable race. The day before that ot our depar- 
ture for Malta, we went and saw Pompey's Pillar, Cleo- 
patra’s Needles, the Catacombs and the Piver Nile. 
The following account of them would perhaps be in- 
teresting: — 

‘ Pumpey'ti Pillar' — The lu ight has lieen estimated 
at 117 feet, but appears, by more careful measurements, 
not to exceed 9 i' or 95 feet.” 

^GlbOpatra’s Nced/c-s.’— “Theii height, which iseijual, 
is said to be 58 feet 6 inches, and the breadth of each 
side of their base 7 feet. They are composed each of 
a single block of granite and entirely covered with 
hieroglyphics. One of thtse was lately brought to 
London, dhe Sarcophagus or coffin of tlie founder was 
brought from Alexandria to England by Dr. Clarke, 
and is now deposited in the Museum of Cambridge.” 

’ Gaiacomhs .' — They begin at the extremity of the 
old city and extend along the coast ; they consist of 
small sepulchral grottos cut in the rock, which is a 
soft calcareous substance ; the interior of the galleries 
is plastered with mortar, difficult to break; each cavity 
contained three coffins filed on top of each other.” 

River Nile - — The name of this river is doubtless 
familial in eveiy household, owing to the interest in 
it, which has arisen after the death of the immortal 
Di • Livingstone, who left home, relatives and friends 
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some years back to explore its source. Dr. Stanley, the 
discoverer of Dr. Livingstone, is no less famous for the 
information he furnished to the Queen, her Ministers, 
and the world at large of the whereabouts of the 
learned and courageous doctor. The identification of 
the Doctor, the credentials he placed before the public, 
and the private incidents conncted with the affair, all 
proved the discovery was made of the real man, and 
this won for him all the honor due to his noble achieve- 
ment. Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, our Sove- 
reign, has expressed her great pleasure at the success of 
his expeiiitiou in the shape of presenting him wdth a 
gold watch, after honouring him with a seat at her 
Royal table in the year 1872. If India should ever 
produce a Livingstone, doubiless. we should be proud.” 

The weather was agreeable all the way to Malta, and 
the sea was smooth and calm. Our vessel anchored in 
the splendid 1 arbour of Malta after a fortnight’s stay at 
Alexandria. The fact that all the crews in beats and that 
the people on the shore were all Europeans easily im- 
pressed one to believe that this is European land. Malta 
is noted for the lace which European ladies use much for 
their dresses. A bazaar on a small scale was opened on 
the main deck b_y merchants from the shore and the in- 
tending purchasers found a large assortment to choose 
from. The different hotel-keepers, representatives or 
managers, collected on the deck, ai.d circulated their 
cards to such passengers as wished to go ashore, Our 
boat was ready, and we rowed ashore in three or four 
minutes ^V’ith the utmost weariness and constant 
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halting we ascended the flight of steps reaching the 
high ground. We got into our coach procured b}'' our 
guide, and drove about the place and visited the 
Cathedral and Government House. In the latter 
place we saw many striking things amongst which 
was a piece of the hull of the vessel in which Lord 
Nelson fought, bearing the shot marks. We carried 
our luncheon with us and took it in a hotel and 
made a few purcha?es in the shops. We were ready to 
go to our ship but delayed until the coaling was 
finished, and had to return to our “ home ” onl}^ in the 
evening 

Malta is an island of the Mediterranean, nearl37^ op- 
posite to the south angle of Sicily. Its length is 
about 17 miles, its greatest breath 10 miles, its circum- 
ference 50 miles, its distance from Sicily about 50 
miles. Its coast is, in general, steep and rugged. It 
is well fortified throughout Indigo and saffron are 
cultivated, as also cotton, which has been exported to 
a great amount. The climate is healthy. In 1 798 
Malta surrendered to Buonaparte (French Emperor) 
and received a Fivnch garrison. Being afterwards 
blockaded by a British squadron, it was forced to sur- 
render, through famine, in 1800 ; and bj^the treaty of 
Paris in 1814, was confirmed to Britain.” 

Our steamer started for Gibralter, and our voyage 
was pleasant till we reached this naval station. We 
met several ships and steamers, and when we were 
within a day’s journey to Gibraltar, we noticed the 

African and Spanish coast on both sides of us. 
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We reached Gibralter in the afternoon. The houses 
here were nicely situated on tlie rock and appeared as 
if they were built one over the other. We did not y-o 

O 

ashore, as the steamer halted only for a few hours and 
soon started for England. At 8 p. m., the lights on 
shore, looked like the twinkling of the stars. 

“ Gibralter consists uf a great rocky mountain, run- 
ning from north to south, about thre i miles in length, 
from half a mile to three-fourths in width, and from 
1,200 to 1,400 feet in height. The importance of 
Gibralter arises chiefl}' from its bay, wh'ch is of great 
extent mine miles long and five miles broad) and 
forms a convenient naval station. ” 

We now entered the Atlantic Ocean, keeping close 
to the land of Portugal, and for two days we were in 
the Bay of Biscay, ot which I had heard people say 
that it is nlways rough and that ships roll much. As J 
anticipated I fell sick, though not mucli, and the cure 
was by staying a whole day on the deck inhaling 
fresh breeze. Here we saw lots of steamers and ships 
plying in all directions, perhaps every three or four 
minutes, three or more at a time. 

Every face beamed with jby, for the jouimey was almost 
at an end. We offered our thanksgivings pravers to 
the Almighty for bringing us safe to the land. It 
was a rainy and cloudy day when land was sighted 
which appeared in ‘verdure clad’ and indicated the 
nature of the cliina’e. 'I'he land was the Isle of 
Wight, where Her Majesty the Queen generally spent 
a portion of the year-. Wliile the ship was steaming 
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up the river Itchin or vSoutliampton Water, we 
learnt that a few English and Indian friends were 
waiting to receive us, for which we were very thank- 
ful. jNIessrs P- Vencatakristnaniah Isaidu and 
P Euthr avaloo Chetty were the Indian friends. 

W^e were extremely happy that we were at our 
journey^s end We went below to our cabin and got 
our things packed by the steward, and instructed him 
to deliver our luggage to our agents. Everybody was 
likewise busy. Being impatient not to stay any longer 
in the .“floating honii',” we took leave of the captain, 
doctor and others, and landed safely. We took up 
our quarters with our friends in the Southampton 
Hotel. 

Southampton was a mail packet station. Everywhere 
we saw Englishmen and women, and we were amidst 
them. I was quite stupified while crossing the Custom 
yard. Everybody in the yard was very busy, and 
those of the pedestrians that wei-e moving about took 
me for so I e extraord.inary human being, apparently 
on account of my national costume. We got into our 
coaches and found our way to the hotel. This was the 
first occasion on which I ever saw in my life such a 
splendid hotel. We ascended several steps, up many 
stories, and at last stepped into our room. Some of 
the palaces of our Indian Princes cannot equal this 
hotel. The I’ooms and dining halls were furnished 
tastefully and grandly, and it was impossible to expect 
any one to complain (d the accommodation or of ir- 
regularity. 
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I was asked to touch a small ivorjr knob on the wall 
whenever I wanted the servant of my room, and when 
I asked how it could call the servant) I was told that it 
was an electric communication. The simple touch of 
an occupier of a room caused a bell to be rung bj’ 
electricity in the servant's compartment, showing also 
the number of the room, when almost instantly tin 
servant made his or her appearance. Whenever I re- 
quired the servant, I touched the ivory piece, and in a 
few seconds somebodjT" tapped at the door, and it hap- 
pened to be the woman who attended to my require- 
ments, and Avhose manners were very agreeable and 
beyond question. Almost all the servants engaged in 
this hotel were females, and they were much more 
clever at their w^'ortc than males, at least as lar as I had 
seen and judged. A waitt-r no\v came, standing at a 
respectful distance, and intimated to us that dinner 
was ready- After staying a short time in this hotel 
we prepared ourselves to procei d by rail to London, 
the “city of smoke/’ as it is called by some English 

people. 

The hotel and the station were in the same 
premises, and at this station it ivas striking to note that 
fen>ales issued tickets and did the greater part of the 
official business. About this singularity more would 
be said elsewhere. 

We bought our tickets and got with our friends 
into a first class coupe and proceeded on to the 
Waterloo station in London, arriving at about 10-30. 
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‘ CHAPTER 11. 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON— THE FAIRY LAND. 

GAS LIGHTS — HOTELS — NOISE IN THE STREETS — HOTEL 
CHARGES — DRIVE THROUGH THE STREETS — SHOPS — 
HOUSEKEEPING IN LONDON — HOME SUPPLIES — WAGES 
OF SERVANTS — BELLS AND RAPS — PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
— DUTIES OF ENGLISH SERVANTS —LONDON COURTE- 
SIES — LODGINGS. 

As we were neai'ing Waterloo Station crossing sevcal 
bridges on tbe way, my view was dincted towards 
the innumerable turrets and hinh houses. The whole 
town seemed to be in one blaze, ihe cause being attri- 
butable to gas ILlits with which the sti-eets were 
lighted, as I afterwards learnt to be the case. We left 
our train and engaged cabs, drove tlirough several 
streets, arriving at last at the Haxels Exeter PloteJ, in 
tbe Strand. The brilliant lights even surpassed a 
bright ni' onlight night, and the countless people of both 
sexes walking up and down added fresh impulse to the 
spectacle, and realized, to a certain extent, the true 
meaning of the word ‘‘ Fairy-land. ’’ 

Tbe fact of the city being so brilliantly lighted up- 
set my ideas, that, when we arrived, the town would be 
dead silent. We took up our tempm-arv abode at 
this hotel, which was recommended by our friends, 
who saw us all right and tooh leave of us f(U’ 
the light. It would have been remarkable if I had 
not paid attention to my servants’ comfort in this 
strange and foreign land. However, I escaped from 
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the imputation of neglect by enquii'ing of the maid 
how and wliat had become of them. And it was pleas- 
ing to hear from her that a room fitted up with three 
cot=! hafi been allotted to thnm. What / cots for 
servantsj an unusual iisage indeedl It was this that 
struck my fancy. The contrast between Indian ser- 
vants sleeping on the floor and European servants on 
cots, was due more to the climate than anything else, 
which c mclusion I arrived at after a few minutes’ 
reflection. The comforts mj’’ servants were provided 
with weie well recompensed by paying a heavy bill for 
them when we left this hotel. Our servants were of 
no use, to speak the truth, except my^- ayah, for the 
hotel provided a maid to wait upon ns who found 
everything fur us, and whose manners were very 
agreeable. 

The raitling noise of the vehicles plying up and 
down the street, and the bustle of the people outside 
drew iny attention, and I was not a libt'e amazed bo 
■witness the conglomeration of everything. For a new 
comer to this land, the brain would never be at rest, 
and so was the case with me. No wmnder then I should 
dfsire to be informed of the rare spectacle outside 
which, on questioning, i learnt to be a daily occurrence. 
There would surely be some cause for an occurrence 
like the one in question in any clime, but here it taxed 
my bram to fimi out the cause why the traffic and 
crowtls of people should ply and move about daily and 
hourlj’^. With such mental engagement I retired to 
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sleep. Ere, I awoke in the morning, I solved the 
question, and 1 came to the conclusion that London 
ought to be the busy and commercial centre of the 
world, and this was confirmed by a single glance at 
that veteran newspaper, the London Timeb‘, left on our 
drawing-room table. 

I was not desirous of Sta 3 dng in the hoteh and 
expressed mj’^ wish to mj^ husband to take a whole 
house in a good locality, and bt fore he could find one, 
we changed onr abode to the ‘ Go'den Cross’ Hotel. 
Intimation of the change was given to the owners ot 
the ‘ Haxells,’ who submitted a very heavy bill for 
payment , certainly taking advantage of foreigners. 
We could have well prevented such an imposition if 
we had but ascertained previf usly the proper charge. 
However this precedent served us afterwards in good 
stead, and we dett rmined not to be duped thencefor- 
ward. At last we removed to the ‘ Golden Cross,’ 
which is superior to the other hoiel. Here unques- 
tionablj* we had all home comforls. Every morning 
all the leading newspapers were supplied to us, and 
these papers gave us full information in the advertise- 
ment columtis in what parts of the city houses were 
available. These were the best guides we could 
consult, and at last we engaged a house in Brompton. 

While in the hotel, we drove about the city, for the 
first time, passing through diflerent streets and 
squares, and it would fill pages if f should describe the 
lofty palatial buildings, some viih escutcheons attached 
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the traffic, people in swarms, especially in the easi 
centre, which is otherwise called the Ciltf^ the shops 
in the West End with their articles exhibited behind 
glass doors to the public, and many other similar 
wonders. I concluded that the West End of London 
is what the Adyar and Nungumbakum are to the 
dominant race at Madras. 

One like me, a bird out of the cage, could walk or 
drive from morn to eve without fatigue, forgetful of 
hunger, in order to see the wonders of this place and 
the advantages of this land. The shops were kept 
open till a late hour in the evening, with gas-lights 
burning outside in difierent styles at the expense of 
the owners. This, coupled with the Municipal lights 
everywhere, formed a really beautiful sight. It oc- 
curred to me that the expenses incurred and privations 
endured had been sufficiently repaid by what I saw, 
though I had yet to see more of this and other cities. 

A few days after, we shifted to our new residence in 
Brompfon, whicn v/as a pretty neat house, four stories 
hish and w^ell furnished and the wffiole premi?es \vere at 
our disposal. We settled here and found the owner of 
the house, a lady, to he a kind and good woman, who 
always took an interest in teaching our servants how 
to make use of the fire place and clean cooking 
utensils. We were quite disgusted at their work, and 
consequently had to engage a general maid to superin- 
tend the work done by them and dost the furniture. 
If we had not engaged the maid, the landlady wonid 
SLirley have claimed very heavy damages ; the maid^ 
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was the cause of warding c'ii such a misfortune. Our 
servants were perfectl}^ useless except the cook. 

We had tr.idesmeii to supply our home require- 
ments, and if this practise had not existed in England, 
assuredly our servants would have been burdensome 
to us. The tradesmen were, the butcher, dairyman, 
grocer, baker, greengrocer, c&c., and io what perfec- 
tion these did their respective work I would now at- 
tempt to describe. 

To begin with the butcher He executed his pre- 
vious da^'-’s order neatly and exactly the day following. 
.Driving fast in a cart with his full load of supply, he 
halted at tlie door of the customer’s house, and 
delivered the supply, when, he presented a neat!}' got 
up book to get the entry made, and. settltd his ac- 
counts either weekly or monthly. 

All the rest, more or lesq followed the same order, 
except the laundry maid, who took dirty clothes on 
Mondays and brought them back on S iturdays instead 
of on Kur.dnys, as she sirictU’^ observed the Sabbath 
day. The wages of laundry u.aids were very enor- 
mous orapared with the dhobies of Madias. 

A month passed by and our seivants were impru- 
vin$r, so much s..), that tliej^ attendud to the 
b 11s and raps fiom outside during the absei.ee 
of '.the general maid. We were really proud of 
their improvement at the expense of time and money 
spent on their lessons. 

6 
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It would be curious to know what I mean by hells 

and raps. 3 he following vs ill give an idea of wbat they 

are. In London, and in fact in other European 

cities, as a'terwards observed, the houre door is alwaj’S 

kept shut, and the visitor or servant who wishes to 

gain admittfince into the house pulls the bell, r spec- 

tivelv, marked visitors' or ' servavts,' and the servant 
*/ * ' 

in the kitchen below the ground proceeds to open the 
door 3 if it chances to be a visitor’s bell, the same 
communicates to the drawing room, and tlie visitors 
are instantly condnctt-d to the visiting ball. Haps diSer 
verv little from bells. The inmates of a house can un- 
derstand who is at the door by the number of knocks 
If the rap bo one it is a policeman’s; if two in rapid 
succession it is the po-tman’s, and any number beyond 
that, it is a visitor’s. 

The recreations in the public streets are very gratb 
fying. During the day it was pleasing to hear the 
sweet airs played either by a German band or organ 
grinders, or a Highland bfind with sword dance close 
to our house, and what pleasure the Punch and Judy 
show-performance afforded us, alluding to the late 
Ashantee war. 

Physicdl exercise, which was never brought to a 
practical bearing while in my native land, I paid at- 
tention to, and availed myself of the opportunity of 
taking daily long wrdks in Hyde Park in company with 
iny husband, which was really conducive to health. 
Whmi we were a little tired we sat down on the seats 
placed all over the Park, near the Serpentine river. 
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Different spots in this Park are associated with the 
names of reputed men who died centuries back} < ither 
duel fighting, or in some other wa_v. Sedontary 
habits are so very common with us in India, but not 
with the people of England. I owed my escape from 
sickness during nyy sojourn there by taking exercise. 


I believe it is every Indian woman's duty to note 
the peculiarity ol English domeUic 1 lO *\liich I ha\ e 
seen personally. Therefore a short de.script ion of the 
various kinds of work of servants in connection willi 
it, would not he unworthy of mention here. 


But l efore proceeding, I will say something about 
the wages of Itnglish servant i in general, wliicb are 
Very li'gb, and ( c|urd to that of a native cleik in the 
Government service Men servants are sehlcrn em- 
ployed, and the major ty of S' rvanis are of the 
feminine sex. From t^is it could be infeired that the 
population of females is gre.at'.r, perhaps something 
like one to five. 

The different ordinary dutie.s th.it daily involve ujion 
domestic servants are as frllows . — ■ 


House-hold servanis should always bear in mind the 
maxim, Once well done is twice d.nie,” and moreover, 
should never pub off performing any duty which they 
can execute at once ; trusting t ) memory is always un- 
safe. The chief, or rather the first person on the list of 
h--iusehold serv.aits, is the house-keeper. On her strict- 
ness of management rests the whole houseliuld. Her duty 
is to keep all account '"ooks, and weekly present them to 
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her mistress for iaspection, receiving at the same time 
jDayment for all the bills. She directs and controls all 
the \'’omen servants, does all the marketing, and 
directs all cleaning, animal or otherwise, in most 
houses ; she performs the duties of a cook as well as 
tho.e of a house-keeper, but even then she has a kitchen 
maid undtrher, who is about the same as an ordinary’ 
cook. Next in order comes the butler, who is the head 
of the men servants. He has much responsibilit}^ laid on 
him, and mu,st therefore be prompt and active in the 
performance of his duti s^ in his care are placed the plate 
and wine. He must see that the breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner table are properly laid ; he announces 
dinner, alw ys places the fi;st dish on the table, and 
generall}^ supervises the other servants To announce 
vis.tors and hand his lady to the crrriage a e also his 
duties. The parlour maid performs the minor duties 
ot a footman, and also at her leisure keeps the house- 
hold linen in repair. The footman is r quired to make 
himself geneially useful: his duties are, more or less, 
just according to the number of footmen employed. 
He cleans th,e plate, knives and shoes, rubs the furni- 
ture, attends to fires, goes on errands, and where no 
butler IS kept-, brings in the meals and waits at table. 
A cook has ivally the most trj ing duties to perform, 
for on her forethought, skill, and quickness of action, 
rests the success of her cooking. Besides cooking she 
is al'O, where oul}^ two '■ervants are kept, expected to 
clean the dining room, hall, pass ige steps, &c. Of 
course, everything relating to the cleaning of the 
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kitchen, scullery, &c., also belong to her. She receives 
orders daily from her mistress or the housekeeper about 
the bill of fare, aiid t ikes in and keeps an account of all 
materials used in cookery. Cleanliness is a great proof 
of a good cook. 

A housemaid’s duties require order, method and 
great cleanliness, in order to be well fulfilled. She has 
to clean the grates, light fires, dust and polish furni- 
ture, clean also the ceiling when necessary, lay the 
table for meals where no footman or parlour maid is 
kept, make the bed clean and sweep the bed-rooms 
and trim bed room lamps ; siie rar- ly waits at table, 
but merely puts all necessary changes of plates, &c,, 
handy on the waggon and dumb waiter, and after 
having served the meal, leaves the room. 

Now we come to the general servant or maid of all 
work, who has to perform the duties of house-maid, 
parlour-maid, cook and fuotman. She must be an early 
riser in order to get through her numerous duties satis- 
factorily, and by dividing her work she can get through 
it very well. By dividing her work is meant cleaning 
certain rooms, &c., on certain days, so (hat by the end 
of a week, she has given each room a thorough cleaning 
' at least twice during that week. 

The nurse, nurse-maid, lady’s-maid and valet are 
really personal servants They rarel3^ or never have 
anything to do with the household aff-iirs. The nurse 
and nurse-maid have entire charge of the children, 
wash, dress and take the children out, attend to them 
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at their meals, &c. The}^ also have the charge of their 
ward-robe, which it is their daty to keep in order; to 
make the cliildrea’s clothes is another of their duties- 

A lady’s maid attends to her mistress’s toilet, 
dresses her, makes her clothes, irons her collars or fine 
clothes, and has always to see that her lady’s ro mi is in 
order, and all that her mistress may require ready for 
]jer 

The valet attends to his master’s toilet but does 
not make his clothes ; lie generally - shaves him and 
cuts his hair ; he sees that water, &3., are ready for his 
master, and posts letters or goes on errands, and 
makes himself generally useful to him. 

To London courtesies. Men of various ranks have 
their own socletj’- to move in. London is peopled to a 
CL'i’eat extent with men of the aristocratic or ier. Bach 

vD 

person, according to the average position of his rank, 
will therefore move in his own clique, and London is 
in the heigh: of enjoym-ent when Parliament sios, at 
which time it is called the ‘ (Season,’ a id I am soriy to 
sai’ that we ware no: there at tliat time. Daring the 
‘ Season,’ eveiy tralesman m.ahes the best of his call- 
ing. and eveiy article is .sold at a clear price. At 
other times when Purliament is closed, this city is said 
to be ‘ empty,’ as all the M. P.s leave the city. 

The ceremony’' of return visits is much observed, 
an! forms a part of the go .erd etiquette of persons. 
All the members of the famdy sit in compHii}’ in the 
drawing-room, freely t ilkiiig to one another, and at 
the tiukl ng of the call bell f om outsi.lc, tliey receive 
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the visitor warmlj^-, and their inquiries are generail^y 
kind and polite. In order that a visitor may not feel 
dull, the clever lady pianist cheers the family circle 
and the visitors with her music, while a gentleman 
who understands the same, assists the lady by showing 
the pages of the music-bcok. 

Knowingthe importance attached to return visits we 
called upon those of the European ladies and gentlemen 
who visited us. The sight at cur visitors’ homes is very 
pretty. I noticed this order in every house. All this 
was quite novel to me. When we were about to take 
leave of them, they ofiered fruits, wine, tea, and biscuits, 
a custom exactly equal to our tliamhoolum (Betel and 
Areca-nut) ceremoney. 

That country ought to be a really blessed one for 
the reason that almost the whole female population 
are educated, and ■ the results and benefits of such 
education we all know, and among such educated 
women there arc some who take an earnest interest in 
the welfare of Indians. To bring the two races to a 
close intimac}’ in order to understand the real wants 
and discomforts in the Indian administration, these 
give soirees and evening parties, when all mix freely, 
and the Indians are introduced to ladies and genble- 
naeu of higli rank, and sometimes ladies are conducted 
by native friends to the coffee-room below. It is 
really astounding that distinction of color and caste is 
not observed there. The idea of giving soirees and 
inviting natives of this, soil on the occasions is very 
praiseworthy. 
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On sever.! occasions we visited the I^ord iMaj-or, 
Sir Sjdnej’’ ^^aterlow, and his amiable ladj?’ at tlie 
Mansion House, and their united liospitalit}* was very 
exemplaiy, and the l-idy took a real interest to 
explain this and that in the different halls of the Mansion 
Hous^^. He bore an unostentatious character and to 
testify this it could be cited that he went on foot in 
the crowded streets of the city w th an umbrella in his 
hand altliough he was uncommonly wealthy. It is not 
vrongthen to beli<rv Ihat LidcJnm (goddess of wealth) 
lives with such a man. Man}’ are unassuming' like 
tliB Mayor of city, 

A few lines about Lodghigs and Ap.artments. Those, 
who usual y go to London all the year round from all 
parts of India, take o^'ortrnenis or lodyivr/Sy according to 
then’ means. Living this way is no doubt cheaper than 
taking a whole house, but it is only suitable to men 
without families and to students. 


^Jhis way of living is cheap, because the landlady 
supplies the lodger with al! the necessary ea'ables and 
allous even a maid to wait upon him ; he is therefore 
perfectly free from domestic care-s except in paying the 
landlady’s weekly bill. But one thing a foreigner 
should attend to. Notificat ons “ apa’-im-nts ‘ io fet’” 
are abundantly made in the .VewsiDapers and he ought 
to be cauti'-us in choosing his lodging. What is 
meant by tlvs is, that if he engages low lodgings, he 
will not escape, for once at being cheated by the 

owners. I believe thk is a sufficient warnine-. 
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OHAPTBE. III. 

..LONDON WONDEES. 

THE THAMES TUNNEL, SIR I. BRCNEL, ENGLISH CHANNEL 

UNDER-GROUND RAILMLVYS, DOUBLE ROW OR LINES, 
SPEED, EIGHTEEN HOURS KAlLWAT INCESSANT RUN, 
SEASON TICKETS— LONDON POLICE, STRENGTH OF THE 
FORCE, policeman’s COURTESY, SERVANT GOING 
ASTRAY, PRINCE OF WALES WORKING A FIRE ENGINE, 
POLICE FORCE ON THE RIVER THAMES, THE MAGISTRATES 
—THE FIRE BRIGADE, RECKLESS SPEED OP ENGINES, 
WORKING SYSTEM AT THE HOUSE ‘ON FIRE,’ THE SHAH 
OF PERSIA’S WONDER AT THE WORKING” EXPERIilEN- 
TAL SHOW OF THE ENGINES — THE WONDERFUL CRYSTAL- 
PALACE, QUERY BY FRIENDS, VARIOUS AMUSEMENTS 
THE QUEEN BEE, GARDEN PLEASURES, PYROTECHNICAL 
DISPLAYS, FARE TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE— MADAME 

tussaud’s wax-'WOEK exhibition, list of wax 
MODELS, THE NANA OF 1857, MAYA’s SABHA— THE 
TRADE, DOCKS, TFiE ROYAL EXCHANGE — THE NEWS- 
PAPERS, THEIR CIRCULATION, DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE 

-GLAPHAM junction^— A LIST OF PUBLIC STATUES, 

PUBLIC BENEVOLENCE. 

The Thames -Tminel—ThAs iindergroiiDd bole is 
situated between the Tjcistern I)ochs and Southward 
Pa^'/ci'E, 0. Having descended innumevable steps, we set 
our feet on the bed of the tunnel, where steam carria- 
ges run;. The -length of -tbis darlo bole extends over 
1,200 feet, from Wap-pinq to Uotherhithe, and the projec- 
tor of tbis gigantic work was the late Sir T. Diunel ihe 


/ 
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work was undertaken in 1825 and opened to the pub- 
lic in the year 1 843. The curiosity of this tunnel is that 
the Kiver Thames flows right above it, filled with the 
shipping, ^and heiic** it bears the name after the river. 
Not content with this in venti«m, the English 'nen yet 
cherish the hope of completing one other great object, 
which is the connecting of Prance with England by a 
tunnell underneath the English Channel — a sea that 
lies between the two countries, ‘i his reflects great 
cre lit upon their surcesslul ingenious undertakings. 

The. Underfjround JinihccLys , — On a few occasions, 
out of curiosity. 1, in c mipany with my husband and 
my ayah, travell din underground railway carriages 
fioin ICen-^ii'gtnii to the Mansion Hou e and Moorgut" 
st.atiuns. 'fhese trams run u‘r>dcr the gr-mnd with build- 
ings and roads right abo\e. The line is laid with a 
double row of lail- for up and down trains to run. 
These trains run at a rapid rate in this dark hole or 
passage In consequence of the way being dark the 
carriages are all lit with gaslights, and bu.sides, the car- 
riages give very excellent accommodation to passengers 
unlike the ti-ains of t-iir Madras Bailway Company. 
The trains belonging to this Company run from (i in 
the morning to 12 in the night. The majority of all 
the busy men in the suburbs find their way to the city 
in these carriages at a little cost, which is cheaper than 
engaging a cab or omnibus. Saving is also shown 
by the Company by issuing season tickets for passen- 
gers, which allows them to travel as many tin es as 
they wish in the course of a day. 
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The London Police — ’L’o tliis Police, Londoners owe 
their undisturbed tivanquillity of mind and safet}^' of 
property, where robbery is carried on, on an extensive 
scale with skilful contrivance. The constabulary serv- 
ing in the Metropolitan and City police forces amounts 
to nearly 8,000, and they carry out the orders given 
them in an impartial manner, be it a lord or a mendi- 
CGlnt. It is not the case in India, and hence the public 
impression that the London Police force is the best in 
the whole world is ver 7 true. The characteristics of 
the London constables are that they are invariably as 
kind to foreigners as to their own race. When a foreign- 
er goes astray from his way, the Policeman on duty 
is, the best guide he can apply to. 

'■ At night the constables are very attentive to their 
Work ; and in case fire should break out anywhere, they 
instantly communicate the same by electric telegraph 
to the Fire Brigade Office, and the men attached to it 
hurry to the spot in a fVw seconds with the necessary 
machines and fire escapes to ,put nut the fire and res- 
cue lives. It appears on certain occasions, H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales worked with the men of the Fire 
BrUjade. What actuated the royal personage to work 
with the men ? Sympathy and brotherlj^ feeling to- 
wards his loyal subjects. This is very exemplary to 
other princes, who may suppose it mean on the part of 
the Prince. 

Police constables are stationed on t-he River 
Thames here and there to watch the traffic. I must 
say that the river is crowded with steam boats carrying 
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passengers for a small fare, plj'ing up and down the 
river to difiPerent suburbs of London. The' constables 
are not onl}’’ kept to charge offenders V)e,fnra a Magis- 
trate, but also to prevent people throwing themselves 
into the river belov^ from that famous bridge reputed 
fnr committing suicides. 'JMie city of London boasts of 
many maoristerial benches where the Lord Mayor, 
xildermen and other stipendiary Magistrates sit to 
dispose of cases. This will, I am sure, give an idea 
of what the London Police is. 

As an example of the admirable way in which a 
police man does his duty as a guide it could here be 
cited that our man .‘servant, in the hope of visiting his 
companions at JBrixton, left our home on a certain day, 
and the rna/.e-like streets confounded him, and so he 
wended Ins way (]nile in another direction, d'he 
loolish servant was soon noticed b}’ a Pol ceman on 
dntv, wl'.o put him a few questions in English, which 
puzzled him much. The servant did not know the 
language except and mo and shed tears at his fate. 
The Policeman instantly put him in a cab and drove 
liim to the Asiatic Home, where he was taken care, of 
for three weeks till our proper address was fonnd out. 
The Police could not have traced our address if we had 
not lodged a complaint on the second d.ay .about the 
missing man. 

The Fire Brigade.— A.t convenient stations in the city 
of London several engines and horses are stationed to 
answer the purpose of fire accidents. The engines, at 
the report ‘ fire,’ are started off to the place of acci- 
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dent at a moment’s notico at a^reckless speed, when 
coaches and other public vehicles that pass on the 
road make room for the engine to have its uninter- 
rupted course. - 

Be this as it may, the working of the men ff the fire 
engine is that they ascend to the top of the burning 
house b}’" means of ladders, peculiarly constructed for 
t|te purpose, wearing a ii'-t work like iron dress to 
rescue hum iu live^. If there are any p r-ons caught 
ip ^re they are instantly picked up and packed in a 
sack and slided to the ground in the groove of the iron 
ladder well t-uited for the purpose. The contrivance 
is so good that it does not injure a person found in 
the flames thu least. The fire Brigade’s records will 
show iunu.nerable instances of fire accidents in 
London, which is a very common occurrence. 

The utility of the Fire Brigade aroused the curiosity 
of the Shaw of Persia when he visited England in 1873, 
and the Board took interest to show him the system of 
\vo.rking of the men 'at the time of actual fiie. Afrer 
the work was performed, it amazed him to the utmost, 
perhaps from the mere fact that many lives would 
be saved by these contrivances. 

fVie Wonderful Crystal Falace,— 'Vhe very word 
‘crystal’ carries its real nieauingin English, and it is to 
this place all pleasure-seekers resort, and eveiy foreigner 
is questioned when met* by au English acquaintance 
or a triend, ' Have you been to the Crystal Palace ? ’ 
as thaD is the place worth seeing m London by 
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one uho iiad iijt be^ii uhere befure. Pleasure can be 
derived from morning till a late hour in the evening, 
and Lhose that spend a whole day here, can obtain rich 
food on payment of a few shillings. In this glass build- 
ing a visitor will find at one corner a museum, at the 
ecou a pictuie gallery, at the third busts, and at the 
fourth a concert hall, and so on. What are the pleasures 
outside the budding ? The garden, with its nicely 
arranged walks, is replete with various kinds of shrubs 
and tastefully cropped flower beds. It is also a pretty 
sight to find all around, green with garden seats pro- 
ed foi the people who sit long afttra weari.some 
walk. Again, the beautiful fountains that play and 
the artificial tanks invite the attention of the visitor, 
to say as it were, that they are not behind hand at 
emg uonderful. This place is also much noted for 
Its pjn-oteclmical displays as I have already observed. 

e 1 not fail to go to the ‘Bee Shov-room,’ and it 
was very luterestiug to hear a young man in charge of 
this, recite the history of these bees headed by one of 
Its own species called the ‘ Queen Bee.’ We got ad- 
mission on payment of a small fee. I also witnessed 
on two occasions the wonderful displays of fire-works 
here, and was able to compare them with what I saw 
at Alexandria. The remarks made by the European 
passengers then, are incousistent in the supposition' 
that owing to their long stay abroad they were cons-_ 
fcpiinsd to draw sucli liasty conclusions. 

The entrance fee to the Crtjatal Palace and the first 
qlass railway fare from Victoria Station is very little 
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for the recreation one enjoys there- Thousand or 
more visitors repair to tlrs glass house daily ; and 
consequently special trains ru-i every half an h<'-ur. A 
Londoner goes daily to this plac.’ and never thinks the 
trip a Vtiio one. Large nu nber of baz lars oi’ shops 
are presided over by ladies only, who rapidly sell to 
the visitors the various articles exhibited outside On 
all and at each occasion we wjre there, we saw some- 
thing to admire and something novel. And we stood 
for some time admiring th^ir expert way in which the 
ladies quote prices and sell ofi their goods, 

Madame Tu'isaud's Wax Work Exhibition. —This 
name is taken after the founder, and it will be interest- 
ing to learn her career ot life during which she rose 
to such an eminence and note. Madame Tussaud won 
unfathomable fame as the best lady artist bo’h at 
English and French courts, and her extrao'dinarv 

O 

talent won her the prize for w<n’ked wax models from 
photographs of famous personages buth dead and living 
who were known to the world. Her succe s in tin's 
undertaking was so good and patronage so unbounded 
that she opened a iiiU‘=eum after her own name as I 
said before, and breathed her last in 1850 , leaving her 
sons to inherit the busiin-s® ; and to this museum we 
went and got admis-don on payment of a shilling for 
each person. 

Maija no doubt creat^-d a ^ Sabha^ in byegone times, 
and this one is another ‘ Sabha’ of that talented lady, 
Madame Tussaud. Is it question.able why I make 
this comparison ? We all know ho'.v Duriol/inna was 
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put to shame by Limnarajcf, at the sabha created by 
Maija which fact is recorded in onr sacred writing, the 
Mahahharatta , andjsimilarly the creation of wax models 
by this lady artist tends to deceive visitors at this 
place ill taking the modtls for real mortals and vice 
verstL On several occasions I spent three or four 
hours there, wondering at the objects, and I took th'e 
wax models which are clad and jeAvelled richly, for rtal 
human beings and often gave them room to pass on 
and similarly neared the visitors who sstood motionless 
Avondering and admiring them, taking them for Avax 
models; such fun Ave had here. Is it wrong then to 
say that this allm-ion ih not inappropriate? The 
show-rooms are divided into a large room, Hall of 
Sovereigns, late Napoleon’s room, and the Chamber of 
Horrors, &c. 

In the large room I noticed the folloAving list of 
important personages. The Queen^ H. E.. H. the 
Prince and Prii cess of Wales, Marshal MacMahon, 
M. I'hiers, Marshal Bazaine (the three last are knoAvn 
for their military skill in the late Franco German War), 
Anne Boleyn (the fate of this unfortunate Queen will 
be noticed in the pages of history, as I A\'as informed 
AA’hen at Windsor Castle), Wolsey, Lord Byronj Charles 
Dickens^ the immortal Shakespeare, Henry VIII, (the 
cruel husband of Anne Bole3m and a reputed King for 
polygamy) Lord Macaulay, Earl of Mayo (our late Go- 
verr or-General Avho fell a. victim to a Avretched Maho- 
medan's Aveapon at tin- Andaman J,- lands), Sir Walter 
Scott, Prince Albert our Queen’s husband), Mary 
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Queen of Scots, Dr. Living&toiip, Mr- 11. Stanley (of 
these two I have already made mention). Omar Pacha 
(a reputed personage in the Crimean T^'ar), ‘Tich’ or the 
‘Claimant,’ now Arthur Orton, Chaucer, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Lady Jane Grey, the Duke of Edinburgh, Glads- 
tone, Disraeli, Lord Lawrence, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Shah of Persia, and several others. In the Hall of 
Sovereigns below I noticed : Oliver Cromwell, Charles 
II. Queen Anne ; and to be brief the hall contains the 
English and Drench Courts wherein all the living and 
dead sovereigns’ models, richly dressed and jewelled, 
are arranged. In the Napoleon doom I noticed several 

French soldiers and sovereigus, and also the late 
Emperor of France, Napoleaii, lying dead on his back. 
The wax-corpse is much emaciated. Now I will say a 
few words about the Chamber of Horrors, which is 
really a horror when one steps in- This represents the 

Cawnpore Mutiny in 1857 in India, headed by the 

Nana Saib or Nana Row. The illustration is so very 
exact that I thought I was on the battle field, and so 
did not stay long for fear of swooning. I cannot there- 
fore say what I beheld in this Chamber except a 

glimpse I had of Eie Nana, whose model is placed ni 
a sitting posture of pale dark color, with a Braminical 
thread across his shoulder. If I had known previously 
that the Chamber consisted of such horrible things, I 
would nob have dared go. But let that pass. This 
museum is kept open from 7 a. m. to 10 p. m., and the 
daily visitors are countless. To know what is this and 
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that we have to refer to a catalogue which is sold a^ 
the door for a shilling 

Tl'.c 'Prade . — Englishmen connect themselves with 
othe}' naiiuus by means of trade, railways and electric 
teleyraphS; and their system of working is based on 
principles and the thorough understanding of commer- 
cial lawa With their huge machineiy at Manchester, 
Birmingham, Sheffield and other jjlaces, they make a 
double profit by importing raw materials liom India 
and other countries, turning them out with a better 
shape and kind and by finding sale in those countries 
aloni'. To be convinced ihat, London ;s the commer- 
cial world, let anybody spend a few hours at the Docks 
and Hoyal Exchange and see if he will not agree with 
me. It is lor this rtason that there are countless 
banks in 'this city, of which the Bank of England is 
the biggest. 

21ia I\p.->xs]japers , — The Strand, Fleet Street, and 
olln-r streets contiguous to those are noted for news- 
paper and printing offices in London, and here, there 
ate countless new’spnpers, the best and the oldest being 
the Loidon Times, which appeared to the -world on the 
1st of January in the year 1768. The profits of this 
paper ( light to be very great from the ciiculation it 
has. One can t asily judge hvw largely’- this paper is 
read bv all classes, irom the fact of its being is'-ued a 
M ci'iid edition in the da}'. The.-e newspaper presses 
p pecularly extraovfliinary power to strike off in 

in- sonic thousands by means of steam power. 
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Wif 3 h ail (^lie iarormttion and number of sheets the 
Times contains, it is sold all over England for three 
pence only, and is it not cheap ? One can get at any 
hour in the dav any paper eithtr at the Railway 
station or the crowded thoroiighiares of the city sold by 
the penny-news-boys, and on certain occasions when I 
was driving through the stre'ts of the city, I purchas- 
ed a copy 0? the Matrimonial jVeu'.s, a paper that con- 
tains al! kinds of fun i y notices, gi'dng a full descrip- 
tion of the person, woman or man, age. do-.,-ry, tkc., 
that intends marrying In is a paper than m-ver fails 
to contribute pleasure and mirth by the hare perusal 
of die same. 

I^he wide circulatitni of these papers is a projt ot 
the wide diffusion of learning, and I noticed even cab- 
drivers holding papers in tiieir hands and reading them 
when they had a respite from work. 

I will give for the information of my readers a iiearl>' 
correct list of newspapers and otli-r periodicals pub- 
lished in London, and by this also the foregoing assertion 
that knowledge is spread widely may be determined. 

Monthly publications, about 340 
Quarterly do. do. 56 

Weekljr do do* 200 

Daily do. do. i'l 

Olapan Jtinciion — This is a junction which con- 
nects different Railway lines together, and at this 
junction four or five trains or perhaps more meet ana 
arrive simultaneously. Tlie Railway servants are very 
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attentive to their work here as far as 1 noticerl. I 
•noticed on the ground nothing but a net work of rails, 
and at night time the innumerable signal lights blue, 
green, and red looked ver_y pretty when viewed from 
a distance. What C;)n I aa.}’’ more than this ? 

Public Statues . — The martial genius and courage of 
one to sai’^e man^’^ a life and defend a coun'try from pil- 
lage .and eventual defeat, is well manifested by erecting 
a statue to perpetuate the memory of such a personage. 
The statesman and the sound pundit look to similar 
honor at the shrine of the public and the bounty of the 
Government. There are others who hope to gain 
national honour. Well, London can boast of such 
distiniruished men who have either subdued the 
Nana or have done some substantial good to the 
public or have won a naval battle. Londoners 
are ever ready to do honor to persons of this 
description, aiid it is worth while enumerating 
some of the statues I have often seen when driving 
and the reason why they ha.ve been erected can be 
traced out easily by the readers. Besides the statues 
on the public roads, there are yet countless statues 
within buildings, of which T will treat hereafter in the 
coming pages. 

The statues in London .a, re as follows : King James 
II., Lord Canning, Gharle.'? 1., King George Ilf., King 
George IV., Lord Nelson at Trafalgar Square with 
four huge lions in four corners, Duke of Wellington 
near Hyde Park entrance, Achilles in the Hj'de Park, 
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General Napier and Major General Havelock, a mill- 
tar^ person disuinguished in the Indian Mutiny : oppo- 
site the International Hxhibifcion there is a statue of 
Prince Albert, tne Queen’s husband, which was un- 
finished when we were )n Hon don, and likewise one of 
the Earl Ma^^o atHolburn, which was recently iriangu- 
r ed b \ oin--once noble Governor, Lord Napier, the 
predecessor of Loi-d Hobart. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LONDON WONDERS— fCo/i/mwed.) 

ST.. Paul’s cathedral, its cost, the ithispering gal- 
LEI;A^ statues — WESTMINSTER HALL, ITS HIS TORY, 
TRIALS THEREIN — HOUSES OF PARLT.r.IUNT, THE LIB- 
RARY, DIFFERENT G.ALLERIES — IVESTMIN.STER ABBEY. 
THE SERVICE, POET’S CORNER, SUNDAY 0!!SERVANGES — 
TOWER OF LONDON, ITS FOIC.IER USE, EFF-.GIES OF 
FOR.MER SOVEREIGNS", THE STATE JEWELS, THOSE WHO 
SUFFERED IN THE TOWER— GASLIGHTS —OMNIBUSES — 
CABS, THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE DRIVERS — POSTAL 
DELIVERIES, POST CARDS, SHILLING TELEGRAPH MES-. 
SAGES. POSTAL DIVISIONS — THE PARKS, SKATING, RE- 
GENT’S PARK, ST. JAAIES’ P.ARK, CHARLES I. — BANK OF 
ENGLAND, CURIOSITIES— THA.MES TR.AFFIC, THE RIVER’s 
RISR — THRATRES, ACCOMMODATION, ‘ AIANFRRD,’ 

“RicHELiKL, Shakespeare’s tragedies, “fair Rosa- 
mond'’ — MONUMENT FIRE oF LONDON. 

N/, Paul't^ L'athiKJrrd , — To our bad lucl: this noble 
house fTGod was an ;er repair while we sojourned in 
Loudon, and hence we had no chance of visiting it. 
Though W 0 have not be^n there, still I may give 
here the inforination we gathered from our friends 
rec'-ardino- this Church, which has been rung 
Ic^-^nly into ever? oue's ears in connection witli 
1 lie 'Phankso'ivinff service held in it on the 27th of 
h’Hbruary 1878. to celebrate the recovery of II. It H. 
t!i“ Prince of Wales from his late sjrious illuess . 
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To trace out the origin of this Church, is impossible, 
but the cost, as I was iDformed, amounted to uearly a 
crore of Hupees. It is also said that the sound of the 
peeling of the bell in the Church 'travels about tnviitv 
miles all round on a clear clay. This edifice is fitted 
with a library, and the srrencest curiosities here is the 
geometrical staircase, which hangs without any visible 
support, and the whispering gallery This name is 
well suited to it, for it carries a soft whixpi-r or 
articulation of omh’s speech from one end of the build- 
ing to another, the dislanre being one 1 nndred feet. 
It is here that many reputed .neu who di*d long ago, 
as lawyers, statesmen, soldiers, artists and poets have 
been buried, while some have liJtowise stntuis. They 
are asiollows; Lord Nelson, the Marcfuis of Cornwallis 
(be1.tcr Ivuown to ignorant native' people in Madras as 
IFkZss Malecs), Dr. Jobuson, .“^ir John Moore and 
several others; and the tntal cost of the statues here 
amount to about thirteen lacs, which was made up by 
public subsciiption. 

IFcsiiniiisier EalL — lilvei^ Jfing'ish scliolwr will 
doubtless Cull to menii.ry the lusturicul emir ence for 
which this tiall is reputed. When we were there 1 
was informed that o *r fi.st Governor-General, Wurren 
Hastings Lord Bjnon, Ijord Melville and others had 
been tried in this Hall. The very appearance of this 
noble and venerable edifice seems to impress on the 
minds of the visitor.^ this fact. As I have not read 
lilnglisli Hi-xiory, 1 cannot chronicle the exact dates of 
such trails, but as for the founder. I am informed the 
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King William Rufus fouuded it, and .since his time 
various improvements have been made, hence, the cost 
must have been very great It is here that noble dis^ 

pensers of justice in' civil actions preside. Adjoining 
this are : — 

The Bouses of Parliament .— is in this building 
that all the members meet and parliamentary questions 
are discussed during the sessions, and it is in this alone 
that subjects connected with India, for weal or woe 
are handled, and our fate accordingly adjusted. The 
building is very spacious and grand in its structure, 
and the various chambers are fitted with charts and 
volumes of books, in order that the members may refer 
to them before the discussion of a subject brought be- 
foie J ailiament. I his house is divided into two parts, 
one is set apart for the House of Peei'S, and the other 
for the House of Common*?, commonl3?' known as the 
‘upper’ and the ‘lower’ Houses. The debating hall has 
splendid accommodation for royal members, called the 
‘Royal Gallery;’ another hm ladies, named the ‘Ladies’ 
Gallery, another for Newspaper reporters, styled ‘the Re- 
porters Gallery,’ and another for strangers, bearing the 
name ef ‘Strangers’ Gallery,’ to hear the debates. We 
were unfortunate in not being able to witness such a 
scene and the debates of learned men, for we were in 
London when Parliament was not sitting, 

Westminster Abbey.— is another Church in Lon- 
don, and to this we had the pleasure of going often to 
heal the sermons preached in a solemn manner on 
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Sundays, when under this roof, hundreds of people 
cong egate. We touk a pew for our use, and observed 
all the c-eremo-iies common among English-people 
at the time of prayer, that is to say, often we 
stood and sat. We were ohligc-d to do thi-\ though 
I his was quite new to me ; and of all the programme 
during the service hours the m )st I liked was the 
Psalms sung by bot'i sexes which was thrilling to the 
heart, and a chillness crept over mj- whole frame. At 
other times when the organ played, the music was very 
pleasi' g to the ear, and eluiracterioed well with the 
object for which the people congregated. Alter the 
service was over, my attention was drawn to the budd- 
ing and its windows with panes of beautifully colored 
glass, with illustrations bearing upon the facts mention- 
ed in the Bible. At lea.-t I v. as i.-i'oniied so Hero 1 
saw the old and venerable looking coronation chair, and 
also the ‘Poets’ Corner, a piaca where the mortal re- 
mains ot‘ illustrious men ol letters and others of distin- 
guished genius lay buried. To enumerate them the}^ are' 
as follows; — Chaucer, Shakespeare^ luilton, Johnson 
Spencer, Dryden, Butler, Addisuu, Thomson, Cioldsmith’ 
Garrick, Sueridan , Macaulay, 'saac ^ewton, William 
Pitt, &c. All over' England on Snnda3^E the .■-trt-ets 
are quite silent, as no peopl ■ or traffic move exc« pt 
iliose who go to church, aiul the public conveyances 
used for the purpose of taking up and setting down 
passengers, file shops are all shut and iheaties 
closed. Suoli is the ' obst r vain e English people pav 

attention to on SniidaA'S, bur. tlie Fj'eiich pcojile very 
9 ■ " 
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njucli differ from them, whioh I will describe in the 
succeeding pages. 

The Toiuer of London , — This is replete with historical 
accounts, but I shall not here give the various events 
that have occurred in this place which were reciied 
fluently by the warders who conducted at a time a 
batch of twelve visitors. But to be brief, Admission was 
obtained on payment of one shilling a head. This tower, 
in ancient times, was a fortress, subsequently a prison, 
and latterly a palace, and is divided into many towers, 
the most important beinif the 'Bloody tower * ^Bell 
tower,’ ‘ Devereux tower,’ Flint tower,’ ‘Jewel tower,’ 
Salt tower’, &c. We wereconducted to different towers 
by these warders, where! saw the effigies of hosts of 
English sovereigns of difierent periods, some of 
equestrian st^de, and ethers in a standing position ivith 
suits of armour, showdng the fashion of the periods in 
which the}’’ lived. 

As we moved on further, I noticed the various 
weapons of those ages, and at this stage I felt a dislike 
to hear the accounts given by the warders, as they 
involved great atrocity. I \vas never under the 
impression that Englishmen were capable of doing such 
shocking deeds as were done in this to\ver, and hence I 
should suppose the English riders in bygone times vrere 
really barbarous in toituring the life of a culprit or a 
felon under the block .aiid axe. In the coming pages 
I will say who wmre the unfortnuHte kings and queens 
and princes and statesmm who suffered this kind of 
death. 
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When Wc stepped into the vi-gin Qaeen Elizabeth’s 
ai’moQiy, the w.irder, as a mark ot‘ resp?ct, saluted the 
Queen placed on the back of a horse in bronze ; after 
a few minutes ’^sta}’ we went to see the Regalia, where 
the crown jewels are lodged under strict guard. We 
gained admission on pa)-ment of six pence. I 
spent a pretty long tim i here vvondering at the collec- 
tion of i he S:ate jewels. Our Sovereigns’ and Prince 
of Wales’ Crown-? are very excellent, and glittering 
with brilliants. The ancient Sovereigns’ crowns are 
also go id, and therefore the price of these ought 1 1 be 
very costly. 

There is one massive gold sceptre and two more 

called the Roj’^al Sceptre and the Queen’s Sceptre ; and 
the I lunt sword of ineroy, and several o hers used at 
the time of the coronation of a King or Queen or at 
the christening of a royal infant. 

The names of peisons who are a^sociat d witli this 
to\yer in a melancholy manner are as follows: — Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, Lady .J me Grej^ Robert Devereux, 
the two sons of Edward IV., Katherine, Anne Boleyn, 
Cromwell, Charles I , Lord D id ley and several others. 
The walls of this entire edifice seem t > be yet in a 
state of unceasing mourning, or, rt least, they impress 
a visitor so nfter hearing the horrible accounts. 

Gas Lights . — The financial state of a Municipal 
Corporation m a’prosperous condition in a country 
can only hope to have the luxury of burning 
gas, and this city enjoys this. In every street, 
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Toari, corner, raarkefc; shop, and in every house 
o’as i.'? burnt Tlie gas je!s are connected with 
pipes containing the ga'’, which are either- buried or 
nailed in a wall or under the ground, and in eveiy 
place where tliese lights are burnt, a gasometer is 
provided to test tlie quantity’’ of gas used, b}?' the 
autliorities, to enable them to tax accordingly’’. 1 
believe the rate of taxation is very moder.ate when 
compared with the expense that would otherwise be 
entailed if oil had to be used in its stead. I suppose 
one gas light is equal to ten candles’ light. The 
greatest possible care ought to be used when lighting 
gas, for many buildings have taken fire, as I was in- 
formed, out of sheer carel ssoess, and to guard acrainst 
such an accident that pie^e of work was allotted to my 
ayah, instead of to other servants. 

Omnibuses , — These are public conveyances formed 
by various companies, and the returns must be very 
satisfactory, owing to the multitude of passengers who 
daily, hourly, and minutely’ travel in them. They are 
drawn by’ a pair of horses, an 1 provide accommodation 
for twenty-four persons, one-half inside and the 
other on the roof of th-m Ladies usually did not 
occupy the roof which is no: sh.-ltered, owing to the 
peculiarity of the climate. It is astmishing to note with 
what zeal the occupants of the roof read their news- 
papers while the ’bus is moving on. The fare to 
travel in these convey’ances is very low and 
they ply in all directions from morning till mid- 
night, in fact every minute. The vehicles are con- 
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ducted by men called conductors, who communicate 
lo the driver menis of a bell either to stop or move 
on, at the beckoning of p issengers either t > get in or get 
out. These men are very shrewd in their work. The 
.“^afest way to avoid delay and confusion while travelling 
in these, or railways, or cabs, is to have copper change in a 
purse, and the utility of taking a purse containinor 
gold, silver and copper about a person is very essential 
especially in Burope, as we know from ^xpeiience. 

Gals-- These are of the hack o-der. The fares are 
veiy high to engage for a whole day, as the charge 
within a radius of one mile is one shilling and six pence, 
and for one liour*s drive two Ehillings and six pence. 
The rate of fare fur ih • infonnaitoti of the occupants 
of these cahs, is notihel on tin plates, nailed in a 
prominent corner. The cab drivers, one and all < f them, 
are veiy clever in driving and seem to know well, the 
cricks and ccrnei s of London. The}’ are ready at the first 
call either when they are on the stand or while they 
move on. A foreigmu' that, engages a cab’ will 
undoubtedl3r- say that th ^y are cleve.' and possess a 
thorough knowledge of the situation of the houses to 
take a passenger to the right door with' ut asking or 
needing information aft r being once told. This is 
capital. On two tccasions when our caridage ariuved 
late, we were compelled to engage cabs, when I person- 
all}’- .experienced their efficiency in driving fast without 
accidents in the crowded streets of the city, and on a 
certain foggy day they shrieked 1 aid at the approach 
of another cab or a bus. Tht-seh.icks can be eng'ao'ed 

O O 
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at any hoar, be it iiiglit or day. The drivers are 
reputed to fight for their proper fare, and engage their 
leisure hours by reading the newspapers. 

Postal Deliveries . — Mercantile enterprises, combined 
with newspaper parcels tend to increase the I’ost 
Office income to. sonae millions in the .year, and there- 
f.<re the deliveries in London are very numerous. There 
are two great facilities afior led to the general public, 
the one is the postal card and the other shilling tele- 
graph messages for twenty words all over England. 
From the latter fact one might ask what need th re 
was for t degrapliic messages in London itself ? This 
med.um of forwarding mes-’ages from one to 

another is largely resorted to by the people, and hence 
it is thriving. A.t convenient distances ' there are 
receiving houses for tendering messages, Avhich are 
under the management of women alone. In L -ridon, 
the buildings are mostly traversed over by telegraphic 
wires for thi-^ purpose, which is the design of Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, and London is conveniently divided 
into E, W, N. S, SE, SW, EO, NW, and so on, to 
afford facility in delivering packets and letters in the 
suburbs. 

The ParJi's , — In London there are many parks, and 
the largest are planted with various kinds of trees and 
arranged with fine long walks. These are H.yde 
Park, Regent’s Park, St. James’ Park, the Green Park 
and others ; each of these is characterised by a broad 
.-xpanse of downy turf, besides being full of historical 
nllus ons. For iastance, the S rpentine River in Hyde 
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Park, was fcrmcd by the Qu en of George II. To 
this lake, during the summer, thousands of people 
resort to enjo}^ a good bathj and in wijiter should the 
river he frozen, the pleasure nf skating is sought after 
by manj" pleasur<- seekers. Before the icy path\vay is 
capable of bearing 1 he burden of >o many skaters, the 
police use their discretion in allowing them to do so^ 
for, I was informed that a sad accident once occurred 
when many were buried under the ice. During the 
occasion of a review, this paik is very grand in appear- 
ance, and i i the season, all the fashionable society 
take exercise. 

Begent^s Parle . — This Park derives its name from a 
certain Eng'ish Sovereign, and is situated on the 
north side of the metropolis. 'I’here is an artificial 
lake, over which are thrown suspension bridges. Here 
and there, are promenades, and close by the park, 
mansions and villas flank it. 

St. James Pai-L— Various khigs have taken care to 
improve this park, and man}’ changes it has under- 
gone from time to time. This is also a spacious park, 
and man}' public buildings are situated close by it, 
also there is a lake with a suspension bridge. Among 
man}^ historical associations connreted v/ith this park, 
the most striking is, that King Charles I, when he was 
conducted to be beheaded, passed at a slow pace in 
this park, holding conversation with his trustworthy 
hervant and with the clerg-yinan who attended upon 
him. - His last words onght to be really very painful. 
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^lO^VJ I know the history of this king’, because in 
maiiY of the houses I went to, the picture of this kiho-- 
was put up in the drawirm rooms, illustrating’ the cal;u 
state of h s mind when taking' leave of his dear wife? 
with a child in her arms, for the scaffold, and the nigi,t 
previous, he spent composed hours of i^st in St. James’ 
■T alace, which is now used for holding public levees by 
the Querii and the Prince of Wales This informa- 
tion I obtained from my friends. 


I have given a sufficient account of the parks, and 
therefore I shall not proceed further, . xcept by sayino- 

t lab the principal park we always spent a ffiw hours in 
was Hyde Park. 


'Ihe Banlv of England.— i his is the lai-gest bunk 
m the world, and is situated in the cit.y, having 
immense capital. Separate rooms are allotted in 
order to lodge notes, sovereign^, s.lver and copper. 
The business done here is very great, from the fact 
that^ crowds of people may be seen entering and 
leaving the proni'es, at all times, in the course 
of the day. The greatest wonder here is Cotton’s 
iffacliine for w'eighing s vereigns, which has a peculia- 
rity of w'eighing 30,t00 sovereigns in a day separately, 
and during^this process those iliab are under weight 
a.-6 instantly clipped and thrown into a receptade, 
and the c -rrect coins are thrown on the other side ; 
these wonderful peculiarities are done by the machine 
aiuiie, and the bank is provided with, seven or eight 
such machines. The printing process of notes is another 
ClUiOdiiy* 111 till Ccicc's it is iiuccsstxry to obtuiii tin 
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order from the Governor of the bank to inspect this, 
be it foreigners or Londoners. In London, banking 
houses and banks count about 150. 

The Thames Traffic — The traffic on the river is quite 
similar to that on the road from the fact of the im- 
mense number of steam boats that ply up and down the 
river every minute to Greenwhich, Kew, Richmond, 
Gravesend, Margate and damsgatejand the fare is v^ery 
moderate. Every steam bo it Cdrries a full load of pas- 
sengers. We often took river excursion to some of these 
places. This river takes its source in Gloucestershire, 
and euities itself into the English Channel, passing by 
Windsor, Hampton Court, Richmand, Chelsea, &c. 

The Theatres — All classes of people in London, after 
a weary day’s work, long for a place of recreation, and 
to meet their wishes there are innumerable theatrical 
houses, where everybody find admission according to 
their means. Almost all of these play-houses give ac- 
commodation to four, or fivt* thousand people in the 
stalls, dress circle, boxes and gallery ; with the excep- 
tion of the stalls, the rest are built one ever the other 
in the form of a ring, thereby giving advantage to all 
alike to witness whfit is going on on the stage. These 
houses are lighted with gas, and make one lo feel the 
Indian heat. The whole jets are under the control of 
one adjusting screw, so that they ma}’’ turn dim or 
bright to suit the meaning of the jila}’’ and scenery. 
J’he actors are all composed of grown up women, men 
and girls. One should not suppose for a moment that 
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because they are actors and actresses they are not very 
clever and ready witted, which you will note hereafter. 
Many proprietors have retired from this business after 
amassing large fortunes owing the public patronage 
they had. There is one lady songstress in London, by 
name Madame Patey, whose reputation dra^vs thousands 
of people when she performs. The London Stereoscopic 
Company sell in large quantities the photos of famous 
actors and actresses. 

I must also state here that the members of the Hoyal 
family have reserved boxes, and also the nobility. The 
Queen, as has been stated to me, verj’ often honored the 
theatres with her august presence during the lifetime 
of her husband, but not since his death. 

I have been to many theatres engaging a seat in the 
box with my husband and servants, and at each time 
I went I made it my special care to understand what 
the play was about ,• for it is only then one can relish 
the performance on the stage. Manfred, one of Lord 
Byron’s plays, was put on the stage when we were there. 
The constant change of scenery was very exact to 
nature, and the performers, with ease, displaj’^ed strik- 
ing pow'ers of memory in reciting exactly to the text. 
Of all the sceneries the best I liked was Manfred alone 
upon the clifis, the eagle passing, the appearance of 
the Chamois Hunter, and the awful rising of a female 
figure, preceded by smoke from under the ground, 
after the recitation of the following lines.——' 

Man,., yLook there j What does thou see? 

Abbot Nothing. 
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Man Look here, I say, and steadfastly now 

tell me what thou seest ? 

The figure was so ghost-like than an English gentle- 
man in the stalls at the appearance of the female 
figure shrieked and fell insensible on the ground. In- 
stantly a medical man who happened to be thei’e 

volunteered to render ai 1 , and a few minutes alter, 
this man, we were glad to note, made his appearance 
again. 

At the L3’'ceum the play, “ Richelieu,” was perform- 
ed with great success, and the number of people as- 
sembled was Very great. Now about the traged3^ of 
Shakspear, Anton3’^ and t'leopatra, as performed in 
Drury Lane Theatre. The scenery on the stage as 
usual was ver 37 ’ excellent, and Miss Wallis acting the 
part of Cleopatra was frequently cheered b3^ the clap- 
ping of hands ; and when she applied the asp to her 
breast, the whole house wore a sorrowful appearance, 
and still more so when soldiers lowered their weapons 
at the command of Ceesar as a mark of respect to the 
dead woman, and when music played the funeral aii‘. 

In order to be brief, I shall only say a few words 
about the pla3’’ — “Fair Rosamond’’ — at the National 
Amphitheatre. This play was ''preceded by circus per- 
formances of diffioult equestrian feats by women, which 
were very excellent. Fair Rosamond was the mistress 
of Henry II, a king of England. The various s ^eneries 
here were not behind the others I have already men- 
tioned. 
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Henry’s landing at Portsmouth , Pis coronation witP 
Queen Eleanor, the battle of Bridgenorth, the battle 
field at dawn of da}^ men and horses slain, and fires 
besides those that were wounded, and A. Beckett’s 
arrest by three robust soldiers in the cloister, where 
he was in company with several boys with lanterns in 
hand, bore a marked curiosity to the visitors. Thus 
fat' I have hitherto bee i describing the glowing 
accounts, and to say more, words fail me to give an 
account of the magic effect of these fairly-like theatres. 

The Monument - — This column was erected to com- 
memorate the disastrous fire that broke out in London 
in the reign of Charles II, in the year 1666. It appears 
that this event has also acted in theatre and styled the 
“ Eire of London.” 
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THE LORD MAYOR AND LOUD MAYOR’s DAY, 'J'HE DDTIE3 OF 
THE LORD MAYOR, THE EXPENSE OF THE OFFICE, THE 
PROCESSION — LIFE OF SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW — JUDGES’ 
PROCESSION, ITS PECULIARITY, CONDDCT OF THE 
PEOPLE— rTHE TICHBORNE OR THE CALlMANT TRIAL, 
THE NATURE OF THE TRIAL, THE EXCITEMENT CAUSED 
BY THE TRIAL. , 

The Lord Mayor and Lord Mayor’s Day . — In order to 
gain this dignified position, many wealtliy merchants 
accumulate large fortunes and strive to be electt d first 
an Alderman, and by n te succeed to the Lord Mayor- 
ship, and continue so for one full year. A Lord Mayor 
draws no pay as the chief Magistrate of the Metropolis, 
and during his one year’s administration he resides in 
the Mansion House, and has to give public dinners to 
the Ministers and Princes, and perhaps to foreign Em- 
perors and Kings during their visit to London ; all at 
liis own expense. It appears that each diuner will not 
cost less than Rs. 20,000. Besides, a Lord Mayor has 
scarcely time to breathe in that one j'ear. The proces • 
sion of the Lord Mayor that we saw on the 10th of No- 
vember 1873, was very grand- With the view to wit- 
ness the same, we occupied a house in the Strand. The 
whole route along which the civic procession moved 
consisted of the Lord Mayor elect, Ex-Lord Mayor and 
Sherifis, and numberles sightseers ; and the owners of 
the houses who hire out seats for these, make plenty of 
money on such festive occasions. Towards evening a 
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grand dinner at the CTuildhall was given, when long 
speeches of congratulation were made. 

The Life of Sir Sydneji Waierloio^ Bart.—Siv Sydney 
^Vaterlow, of whom the late Lord Derby, in a speech at 
a bancpiet given in the Mansion House, said, ^‘the name 
of Waterlow itself is hardlj^’ more generally known 
than the name of Alderman Waterlow ” is the 
fourth son of Mr. -James Waterlow, now of Hunting- 
don Lodge, Surrey, and was bOrn in J.ondon in 1822. 
Sir Sidney’s beginnings were not so small as those of the 
famous Dick ^Vhittington, but to his industry and per- 
severance he ows his present high position. He was 
well educated at a Grammar School in Southwark, and 
at the age of fourteen was apprenticed to learn the art 
of printing with the Queen’s printer, the • late Mr. 
Thornes Harrison. After his apprenticeship ended, he 
went on the Continent, and entered into the service of 
Messrs. Galignani in Paris. There he sta3'ed but one 
year, and returned to England in 1844- to join hisfath r 
and brother’s printing business in London-Wall. How 
small in comparison with the immense buildings now 
occupied by the firm were those premises 1 One of the 
leading departments of the business was the railway 
work, the execution of which is still entrusted to Sir 
Sydney’s sons and successors. Sir Sydnejr married in 
184-5, but it was not till the year 1855 that he came into 
public notice. In that year he was unanimously elected to 
represent the Ward of Proad- Street in the City Corpo- 
ration. This was a great event in his public life, for 
new opportunities presented themselves for displaying 
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his abilities in connection with city improvement. His 
first idea was to connect the different police stations 
in the city by means of electric wires above the tops 
of buildings ; to show the practicability of the plan he 
persuaded his brothers to allow him to join their 
offices in London Wall. with those in Birchinlane and 
Parliament Street, by a single wire. His scheme at 
first met with rebuffs, but i othing daunted, he carried 
out his plans. Seeing its success, the police authorities 
•gladlj’’ availed themselves of his idea. Sir S 3 ^dney now 
became popular, and in 1662 was made an Alderman. 
As such, and as a Magistrate, be gained the esteem of 
all his fellow-citizens. In the meantime his business 
in London-Wall had largelj' developed. The printing 
.of the minutes of Parliamentary Committees, &c., being 
sent to his firm, where work was alwa 3 ’s done with the 
.greatest expedition, more hands being employed by 
night than by day. Sir S 3 "dney made good use of his 
•wealth. Pew men have done more for ameliorating 
the condition of the . poorer classes of London, particu- 
rlarly in providing decent dwelling houses for them ; 
•his success in this direction led to the formation of the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited, to 
the Chairmanship of \vhich Company he %vas elected. 
In 1866 the Queen conferred on him the honor of 
Knighthood, while he was Sheriff of London and 
.Middlesex. d’he event which led to this was the 
splendid'' reception given to the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Viceroy of E^ypt by the Corporation of .London. 
In 1872 Sir Sydney w'as made Lord Mayor of London, 
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that goal to which all hard-working men may attain. Her 
Majesty was so pleased with the munificence displayed . 
by Sir Sydrn-'V during the visit of the Shah of Persia, 
as well a«! with his many acts of public usefulness, that 
she created him' a baronet. Since then he has been 
elected member for Maidstone. Last y ar he was 
elected 'I’leasurer of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. It 
is years since Sir Sydney Waterl<w withdrew from 
business, but his time is always occupied in d.uhg acts 
of kindness to the poor. His purse is always at the 
service of those who need his aid. His last act of kind- 
n-s 3 was that of presenting Landerdale House to the 
Governors of St- Bartln lomew’s for a convalescent 
Home in connection with the Hospital. 

Myes' Procession.^ Mb&Y partaking of a public 
breakfast all the legal members and others arrive at 
Westminster Hall and march on at a slow pace in a 
tiain, wearing their curly wigs, to their respective 
chambers, order being preserved .by the Police. A 
striking c! aracter of a few men was exhibited at the 
sight of another aloud cheer by calling out the name 
of such pers('n. Ah! what freedom is this! This 
custom of the procession is lime honored, one which 
ia'generally observed on the first day after the Courts’ 
vacation. 

Tichborne, or the Claimant 2Viai.— The claimant in 
this case who represeuted that he was the nearest and 
next rightful heir to the e..tate becpieatbed by a certain 
rich lady, filed a civil action in a London Court, which, 
after being heard for many months, was decided against 
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him on the ground of his not bting the right person, 
after which he was charged with peijury and was tried 
and convicted to penal servitude. 

Every evening suj^porters of the claimant s action 
were seen creating a noise and chaos at the Westmins- 
ter Court premises, e3pec;ally when the Judges were 
leaving their office. Wherever we went the conversa- 
tion in general was about this man, be the company 
men or women ; and even at the theatres and other 
places of amusement allusions were always made regard- 
ing this huge person, and his able barrister, Dr. Ke- 
nealy. J think this is a freedom the European actors 
enjoj' to make jocular allusion upon great person’s 
shortcomings and eccentricities Even at the time the 
Sailor Prince was wooing the Russian Princess, there 
was an allusion to this alliance which crtated a sensa- 
tion among the crowds of people assembled at a certain 
theatre. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EICHMONDj DISTANCE FROM LONDON— KEW, BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENS, THE PALM HOUSE— GREENWICH, ITS OBSER- 
VATORY AND HOSPITAL, THE ORPHAN SCHOOL, CAPTAIN 
BOURINS, THE RIVER EXCURSION— BRIGHTON, THE OLD 
SHIP HOTEL, king’s ROAD GAY APPEARANCE, THE 
BRIGHTON SEASON, THE PIERS, THE. GRAND AQUARIUM, 
THE PAVILION, THE BRIGHTON BATHS— WINDSOR, ITS 
HISTORY, QUEEN ANNE’S WALK, A CLEAR VIEW OF THE 
QDKEN, BALMORAL CASTLE, HENRY THE VIII. AND ANNE 
BOLEYN, SPANISH ARMADA, THE CURFEW BELL, THE 
CLOCK, THE HORSE OF H. R. H. THE LATE PRINCE 
CONSORT — PRINCESS BEATRICE, A VIEW OF ETON AND 
THE COLLEGE, VIRGINIA WATERS— THE MODEL FARM 
OF PRINCE ALBERT, 

Richmond . — The trees in the Park, close to this 
village, seem to be many years old from the bulk of 
the trunks. .We did not enjoy the trip so much as we 
expected, oving to a sudden change in the weather. 
Towards evening w^e left the place. The distance 
from London is about six miles. 

Keiu . — To this pretty village we went on an after- 
noon. It is about seven miles from London. The 
Kew' Gardens are too beautiful and fair not to recreate 
the visitor. The most admirable object here is the 
‘ palm house,’ in which there are indigenous Indian 
plants such as the palm and such like, in full growth, 
which owdng to the fact of the hot house, in which 
they grow, being in the shape of a glass house of pretty 
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^ood size, aifords fclie wi’amfcli of the Indian climate. 
The flower bed-^ are veiy neatl)’’ and tastefully laid 
out, and we enjo5'-pd our walk very well. And we 
repaired to these gardens three or four times during 
our stay in London. iVo fee is levied on those who 
resort to tins place. Till evening we were hei’e. 

Greemoich — We proceeded to this town b}’ water 
(Thances) fr m Charing Cros.s This town is famous 
for its Ob.servatory, Ikirk and Hospital. When we 
arrived at this place, we vi.sited the Orphan School, 
and Captain Bourins, its Principal, and his good wife 
who were very kind and ho'^pitable to us in showing 
all the classes and giving ns every information regard*- 
ing the working of the institution. After this, we 
left the town, hailing driven about the place for a few 
hours, in a stea nboat tn Charing Cio-s. 

Brighton. — We proceeded b}’’ the iron road from 
Victor'a Station in London, and alighted at this 
watering place, lodging in the Old Ship Hotel, King’s 
Road, facing the b( ach. This sea-side town appeared 
to me very much like Madras, with its two piers, one 
old and the other new jutting out into the sea. At 
the end of the new pier there are i esiaurants and 
photo-studios, the one for the convenience of 'wearied 
vi.sitors, and the other to take the likenesses of the 
visitors who wish it. Londoners rosort to this town in 
summer, on which occasion it is greatly crowded and 
ever}^ article is dear. 'I’hough this is the case, I noted 
several fashionablj ladies and gentlemen mount 
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liorses and pass along the King’s Koad with their 
pages following them at a respectful distance. 1 believe 
these pages are used instead of horse-keepers. I noted 
the same in Hyde Park too- As we occupied an hotel 
which is situated on the Beach Roa<l, it drew my atten- 
lion towards several wooden cages on wheels, deposited 
along tho Beach opposite, and on asking their use, we 
were informed that these cages or wooden bath rooms, 
giving room for six or more ladies, are ufted by them 
during the summer time for the purpose of enjoying a 
sea bath, leaving the cage at a certain depth in the sea. 
Every precaution is, of course, taken to prevent 
exposure. This practise is very strange, and at the 
first hearing it creates admiration in an Indian- 

We drove about the town and saw all the things we 
could see and among them 1 include the most wonder- 
ful Aquarium, toswhich place numberless people go 
throughout the day. I was much astonished to see the 
various aquatic civatures. We spent some hours 
hore, for, there are comforts open to all. During our 
stay hei'e \r6 went to a theatre and witnessed the play 
“Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp,” and, as usual, it 
was good and well attended. To this tovvn George, an 
Engligh King, resorted very often and a Pavilion 
bea’’S his name. This sea-port town is also noted for 
its minfval baths. The bath-rooms here are very 
excellent and are provided with eh-ctric bells 

Windsor . — Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, rt sided in 
in, Windsor Oastle during the winter. This is a prett}’’ 
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Htfcle lov’n where the pivdecessors of the Queen spent 
their lifetime us a principal place of residence- At 
this Castle we were fortunate enough to have a glimpse 
of the Queen while she was driving slowl}^ in a plneton 
drawn by two horses on the anniversary of her hus- 
band’s death How was I filled witli joy to see her in 
reality without any vain pomp, either in nttendance or 
dress ! She is short in stature and rather stout in 
person. Five or six times have we gone from Pad- 
dington Station to Windsor by the railway for the 
purpose of having a view of the Maha Ranee, and 
waited at 'he entrance of the gateway near Queen A line’s 
Walk, ending in disappointment, to hear from «he guards 
that the “Queen had been out for a drive,” ;>nd “ may 
come out in the evening, perhaps not ” and so forth. 
Our journeys were at last successful, and the idea of 
having a view of her was the grandest objecct of my visit. 

On our fiist trip to Windsor , when the Queen was 
at Balmoral, in Scotland, we had tlie best opportunity 
of vi-iting the castle all round. I shall enumerate all 
I S-iWr In the old castle there are antiquarian 
remains and famous spots in connection with grea men, 
such as the cell of the Earl of Su^u’ey where he was 
imprisoned by Henry VIII, the spot where Heniy 
VTIL and Anne Bolejm witnessed the execution 
of a butcher ; William the Conqueror’s luncheon 
room u-ied as a place of rest after hunting in 
the new Forest; the archway, where the death 
warrant w.as issued by Henry VIII., to behead the 
good and innocent Queen, Anne Boleyn ; the anti- 
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quarian remains are tlie guns 'fealceii by the virgin 
Queen Elizabeth in the Spanish Armada j the Curfew 
Bell introduced in the time of William the Conqueror ; 
the wooden clock placed in the time of Charles II., 
1688j which is now in movement and is daily wound 
up. The other portion of the castle, built by ancient 
sovereigns, was well looked after by the Qneen, and it 
is in this castle that all the members of the Royal 
family are solemnly married, for instance; the Prince 
of Wales and the Marquis of Lome. Here also there 
is the Royal stabling and an open yard for the 
Royal members to take riding lessons. While at 
the stabling it was veiy interesting to see a grey horse 
which bore on its back the person of H R. H Prince 
Albert, our Queen’s husband, and it is still said that 
Her Majesty pays personal attention to the horse. 
This shows the respect and love she bore towards her 
beloved husband. This castle is replete with paintings 
all round, and from this we drove to the Windsor 
Park. This beautiful and extensive park was designed 
by Queen Anne, and there is a long Walk called after 
her name (Queen Anne’s Walk). This long Walk was 
completed by George IV. The length of it is four 
miles. 

The Quten every day took her drive in this park 
during her stay here, ai.d even a •walk with her 
youngest daughter, the Princess Beatrice. 1 should 
have said before that while we were at the “.luncheon- 
room ” of William I. , we had a clear view of Eton and 
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its College which has produced so many men of genius. 
To this College many of the sons of the nobility go. 
On our way to Virginia Water close by, we glanced t,t 
the model farm of Prince Albert and his sporting 
grounds. What painful reminiscences of her husband 
must they have been for the Qugen ? On all ocasions we 
visited ^Vindsor and drove about the long walks. 
History was always poured into my ears, so that I be- 
came perfect in reciting the facts connected with this 
town audits castle. 
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THE3 BRITISH MUSEUM, ITS LIBEAKF — BAZAARS AND AECADES, 
CURIOSITIES THELiEIN — THE NATIONAL GaLELKY, SJK 

EDWAKD Landseer’s paintings— dor e’s pictur gal- 
lery — Covent garden, season floaver and vege- 
tables— Asiatic home, servant’s refuge’— Kensing- 
ton PALACE and gardens, QUEEN VICTORIA’S BIRTH 
PLACE — INNS OP COURT, MANU, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
— BATH-ROOMS, ACCOMMODATION, DIFFERENT KIND OF 
BATHS — MARKET, LEADENHALL POULTRY MARKET — 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, CURIOSllIES THEREIN, REFRESH- 
MENT ROOM, PICTURE GALLERY — EGYPTIAN HALL, DR. 

Lynn’s entertainments — royal polytechnic, di- 
ving BELL and other CURIOSITIES — THE INTER- 
NATIONAL exhibition, ALBERT HALL, THE DUKE OF 
EDINDUkGH as the best violinist, CARRIGE DEPART- 
MEN!', confectionary ROOM AND OTHER CURIOSITIES. 

The British Museum . — This museum is mauy times 
greater than an<i far superior to our museum. It con- 
tains about 90,000 volumes of books, and. about a similai 
number of M. S. S. and different other curiosities. I 
cannot give a detailed account of what it contains, 
and it would even occupy some weeks’ time lor a man 
of letters to go through the museum minutel}^ and 
recount the same. It is sufiScient there! ore to say 
that I as plea^^ed wubh what I beheld there. 

Bazaars and Arcades.— 'yhe pretty arrangement of 
the London bazaars beats our sbi i)s in the Broadway 
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and Mount Road in every respect. These bazaars con- 
tain articles of novel description whicb do not fnil to 
attract the attention oF the passers-by. Tney are situa- 
ted advantageously in rows under an arcade, and 
afford infinite pleasure to the public, though pers ms 
may not purchase the goods. We visited seveial of 
these bazaars, and I purchased a few articles, amongst 
the bazaars; the following are the best to my hnowledge;- 
Soho Bazaar, Burlington Arcade, the German Fair, and 
the Islington Bazaar. 

■ TheNaiinnd Galler ;j picture house is near 
Trafalgar vSquare, and from here a good view of the 
Square is obtained. The best artistic productions of 
eminent men are here to be S“en, and on certain daj’s 
in the week artists g i here t > study. I’he late Sir 
Edward Landseer’s best p.aintings I saw, who died 
while we were in London, and wdiose likeness we 
beheld in the ILliistro tfid London N^gws at the ti .^e of 
0 ir stay in B'lgland. I learnt that the fuui lions 
placed in the four corners of Trafalgar Square, weie 
the designs of this able artist. A kind of stimulating 
desire is created w'hen here, in one’s breast, to study 
and learn the art, at. least, I had that desire. 

Doves Ticture Giillery - — The large pictures that 
adorn this b nlding are of a scriptural tj^^pe, and, as a 
matter of course, I did not relish them, though they 
were very good. People whom I saw here wore a very 
solemn appearance, and only wdiispered to each other; 
this silence is attributable more to the religious 
character of the paintings than anything else. 

'13 
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Govent Garden. — This is a beautiful market, where 
various kinds of flowers and vegetables are sold, and 
which far excels the Bangalore flower and vegetable 
market. All the season flowers, fruit and vegetables 
were laid out there when we went, and I made a few 
purchases of cut flowers, fruit and bouquets which were 
finished with taste involving great labor. We inhaled 
the sweet odour of different flowers all the time w'e 
stayed there. 

Asiatic Some or Strangers* Sofne. — This is a charitable 
institution where stray Asiatics who are destitute are 
provided with meals and clothing. It was in .this home 
our servant was lodged and was fed for about three 
weeks. Besides the charity of clothing and feeding, 
the Board undertakes to procure a free passage to such 
inmates who wish t < return to their native land. This 
is veiy generous and affords proof of the humane feel- 
ing.s, those concerned with it are possessed of. We 
Were informed b}’’ the Govern r of this institution that 
at one time, some years back, the famous Poo — ^Mu- 
dal}’’, a Madras gentleman found a refuge in this home 
when he was penniless. Our Rajahs ought to found 
such charitable homes in the Presidenc}' towns. 

Kensington Palace nd Gardens. — In this palace our 
late Queen was born, and hence this building is famous. 
Adjoining this is the garden bearing the name Ken- 
sington Garden, and it is contiu^uons with Hyde Park. 
The walks here are beautifully arranged, and afford 
pleasure for a few hours of repose. There is also a 
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museum. .called Kensingtou Museum, ^vliioli in 1113^ 
opinion is unlike other museums. 

Inns of Court . — In London there are three Inns of 
Court, called the Inner Temple, Gray’s Inn and Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and in these alone the Hindus from India 
study and qualify themselves for the bar. Our friend 
Mr. -P. Venkatakristnamah Na3^adu was kind in taking 
us to the Inn he was studying in and it would be well 
to state soma facts concerning it. The building is veiy 
spacious and grand in structure, and the large hall is 
adorned with the liken sse^ of the law founders of the 
grand races among the people of the world including 
Manu, our law-giver. The picture of this Brahmin is 
really the production of an artist, which fact is well 
known. After viewing the library we were conducted 
to the kitchen where viands had b eii cooked to 
provide meals for' the benchers, practising barristers 
and students during the terms. It is imperative, it ap- 
pears, that a Hindu student, be he a Brahmin or Bu'o-a 
should eat meals to finish his term with Englishmen, 
on the same table, ’I’lie grounds attached to this inn 
look very pretty, and b'^ar the name Lincoln Inn 
Fields ■ 

Bath iSoo??is. —While at Madras it was compulsory 
or it was a habit, I should say, to wash or bathe daily. 
But that luxury failed us in ■England owing to the 
peculiarity of the climate. When We were in want of 
that luxury we sought the same at the Argyll Baths. 
It is questionable W'hy people should go to other 
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places to have a bath rather than' th'eir houses. 
It is because the houses in England are so very 
peculiarly constructed that one cannot hope- to, enjoy 
a bath in his house except in very .large mar.sions 
where the same is provided. People, therefore 
resort to one suiting their raeat;s. Unly in a large 
establishment diff-‘i'e.nt kinds ot baths can, be enjoyed 
by Loth men and women, such as warm, cold, swim- 
ming baths, Harbel, Sulphur,, .Vapor, Harrogate,. 
Donahe, Bran and Tidenan’s Sf^a Salt Haths, for five 
shillings and upwards. 

Wumeu’s .rooms are .quite apart from men’s , aud 
women-servant alone wait upon .ladies, and ,in these 
bath-houses every comfort may be had, and the draw- 
ing-rooms are rlplete with the leading daily newsr- 
papers. The. rooms are furnished tastefully and fitted 
with the richest furniture,, and the -dressing-rooms are 
also equal to the other rooms. 0n entering a hath room 
one has to pay at the entrance so much- for the kind 
of bath one wants to enjo^q aiid a ticket d.-^- instantly 
issued after the. railway fashion, and a -bell rur.g. A 
man-servant or maid servant puts in his or her appeav- 
ance, as the case may be, and orders are given and' the 
comer is conducted to the right place. ‘ All this is' done 
in a few 'second. The fare for a bath is undoubtedl}^ 
tfieat and'ihe b'athing'cliarges alone for a'singlb person 
fur one month, would come to '£l, 'to take a bath twice 
a week at a' respectable -htth-hbuse. This is my im- 
pression of all the bath-houses in England; the best T 
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liked was the Brighton baths which are nob only grand 
in appearance, but also afford the greatest comfort. 

Marhets. -London can boast of several splendid 
markets and from these the suburban vendors get 
their supplies. The construction of some of these 
appears like the terminal building of a railway line. 
There is a poultry market at the back of the East 
India Avenue, called ‘‘ Leadenhall Market,’’ and there 
is one at Islington. Of thesi I had a glance, as I 
could not venture to stroll and see the place, owing to 
all classes of people thronging there; and the number 
of gigs and cars standing outside. 

'■■Zoological Gardens , — We feasted our eyes in seeing 
the rare collections of animals and birds here, on 
payment of a few shillings. The walks are very 
beautifully ai’ranged,- and here and - there flower beds 
are placed in an inviting style. Added to these, there 
are creepers silently climbing a wall or a tree, and 
there are artificial ponds and earth mounds or prome- 
nades. Out of the numer.ius collections of animals, 
birds, and reptiles those that drew my attention 
the most -were the crowned pigeon, the hanuman, the 
sea lion, the fish house aijd the American rattle snake. 
After three .hours’ walk around the gardens, we 
stepped into the picture gallery where a series of water 
color’ drawings, are exhibited, and owing to the life-like 
finish it is no wonder that I should have admired 
them. As I have already observed, that in .«ucb places 
where thousands of people resort, a refreshment room 
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is piovidedj and in the refreshment stall we took our 
luncheon consisting of biscuits, tea and fruit. 

Egyptian Ball, — Every evening there was a magic 
entertainment given by the famous Dr. Lynn who was 
verily the magician of the Arabian Nights, far 
excelling our native jugglers. Whatever he perform- 
ed on the stage, it was with ease and peifection, and 
the majority of the spectators were therefore led to 
believe in the exis'ence of spirits, though he declared, 
that there was no spirit medium. I would here state 
one fact. Would not the mysterious blood writing, the 
spirit calculator, the great Jishtriclc, the blood writing on 
the arm, and the magic growth of flowers, impress on the 
minds of the spectators the existence of spirits? Yes, 
though some may not believe, I was obliged to suppose 
so. 

During the performance, which he did with grace 
and < ase, he was very fond of making use of the 
phrase “ hoiv it is done ” chiefly at the success of a 
trick which caused loud laughter among the people 
followed by clapping of hands. Dr. Lycin’s success 
was so great and his patronage so unbounded that he 
performed twice a day, excepting, of course, on 
Silndays. I went more than once, and each time I 
went, I noticed a charge in his programme. 

Royal Polytechnic. — This is a scientific institution 
where lectures are delivered to students and the public 
with practical illustrations (during the year), and it is 
worth one’s while to go to this institution to witness 
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the Diving Bell, Domestic ' Electricity, Model Engine^ 
the Silber Light, &c. I never lost an opportunity of 
witnessing the experimenrs of scientific Avonders in 
this building with my husband and friends. On a 
certain week day I went there at about 7 a. m. and 
heard the lecture of Mr. H. Edmonds on the Demons- 
tration of new Inventions, and again one by Professor 
Gardner on Sugar from the cane to the tea cup, and 
again one by Mr. J. L. King on Domestic Electricity . 
The entertainment was brought to a close by the 
performance of the “ Enchanted Glen, ' which was a 
play in which spectral illusions were introduced. 

Whatever I had heard of Englishmen’s scientific 
enterprise, uas but a report, but now after a clear 
demonstration. of the various powers of electricity and 
the mode of detecting a thief by means of electricity 
alone, shows us, that there is not a shadow of a doubt 
in believing the advantageous results. B'or instance, 
tQ this wimderful natural force by which news is 
flashed from one end of the earth to another in a 
moment’s time, is due to the wealth and prosperity of 
the British nation and the vast extent of dominions 
belonging to it. 

When we turned to the Gentrgl Hall we saw many 
objects of interest, amongst which I particularly noted 
the following. The Magneto-Electric Machines presided 
over by Mrs. Baker, the magnificent Geological Model, 
showing the working of mines, &c., and the great Tank 
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with the Diving Bell. It would be well to give a 
short account of the latter. 

Several people got inside that roomy hell which, was. 
attached to a crane and a coil of rope, and it .was after-, 
w^ards lowered into the tank, while fresh air w'aa 
being pumped into the hell by means of a. pipe, and in 
a few minutes the bell was submerged,, strange to say 
people expressed no sense of uneasiness while in .the 
water. This was the first time I ever saw the diving, 
process, though I have often heard people mention the^ 
diving bell. I left the place quite contented with what 
I saw. 

International ’Exhibition . — This Exhibition abounds 
with many objects of admiration, and- it is -therefore 
essential in the case of a visitor to England to go there 
and pass through the various departments minutely-. 
With this building the Albert Hall is connected, 
where every-day, in the afternoon, an organ is played- 
before a crowded house. On account of- the time one 
has to spend, as long as four or five hours, -a refresh- 
ment-room is provided. 

The Albert Hall concerts are very attractive'. 
Sometimes the Duke of Edinburgh takes part in play- 
ing the violin with the orcbestra, while the Royal 
membf-rs honor them with tlit-ir presence, confining 
themselves to their boxes. We had the guod luck to 
hear the concerts of the Albert Hall. 

The prominent features of the Exhibition is painting, 
—both, in oil and water colors,. All good, with out any.,, 
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question. Now I would say something about the 
industrial branch. When we stepped into the carriage 
department we saw excellent designs of vehicles of 
every shape and form ; then we turned to a place 
where machinery was in motion and saw how silk and 
other fabrics were woven by young women, and again 
we saw how ivory fancy articles were finished. Then 
againi we wended our way, and came to the confec- 
tionery room, where we saw how a machine separated 
linseed from the husk and powdered it, aid mustard 
undergoing the same process and made (it for the table. 
We also saw h av lozenges and other confections were 
made by the hand. These workmen and women were 
very kind in pres*nbing me with one thing and 
another the}^ were working at, for which I offered my 
salaams while accepting them. This pleasure of seeing 
and parsing through all the departments cost ns about 
tour shillings each. 
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CHAPTER. VIII. 


WINTER AND ITS PECDLIAPlTY IN ENGLAND — THE FIRE PLACE 
AND THE FIRE— THE QReaT FOG OF LONDON IN . 1873 — 
MY IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON WORLD. 

Winter ' — The four seasons of the year are very. exact 
in their appearance all over England, so that one^that 
is quite ignorant of the four names of the seasons and 
the date of their appearance in the j^ear, might perceive 
the four stages, which is as clear as presenting a mirror 
before the face there. But in this land it is not so, and 
therefore the masses of people are only aware of two sea- 
sons in the year, the one is summer and the other winter. 

We arrived in London in the month of September, 
and the fact of that being the autumnal season was 
indicated by the branches of- trees being entirely 
denuded of leaves. That three autumnal months passed 
leaving the most dreaded season, winter, to follow it, and 
we prepared ourselves with flannels, &c., to combat 
the effects of the wintr3’’ climate. At last we gained 
tliH day, and hence we were fortunate, and it was no 
less to the admiration of those of our European friends 
who advised us to escn-pe the wintry season bj’ going 
to Italy, and stajnng there till that season was over 
An Indian winter is far higher in temperature than 
an English winter, and with all our accoutrement of 
warm clothing, we suffered much from the severity of 
the cold though we were not taken ill. That was a 
great consolation to us and our friends. 
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To those Indians nnacquaintecl with Astronomy, the 
rare phenomenon during the English winter is that the 
sun appears late, say at about 8- 10 in the morning and 
sets at about 3-50 in the afternoon, 'a hen darkness of 
course ensues and lights are lit, and perhaps at times 
the sun does not make his appearance, and therefore a 
whole da}’’ is as night. It is also a pleasing sight in 
winter to see the snow flakes fall like white feathers 
from a bird. What a beautiful spectacle this scene 
presented to us while passing in the Railway from 
Paris to our head-quarters, causing us to reflect on the 
wondrous doings of nature ! 

There is another w'onderful sight to the eyes of an 
Indian, which is, the water freezing into ice during 
winter, and I was quite amazed to see the water of a 
lake in Paris having undergone that change. It would 
be edifying to state how the people of England resist 
the inclemency of that season. By w’earing seal skin 
jackets and using, on the wrists, muffs made of the skin 
of the same animal,, which are very costly the women 
resist the cold, and the men by wearing long over-coats 
made of stout fabric and by having suitable gloves on 
effect the same. •The}’’ never shrink from taking exer- 
cise in the open air and wdiy? In order to keep the 
blood in circulation. There is , another comfort w'hich 
the poor .and rich alike enjoy during the winter 
season of the year. . 

The Fire Place and the Fire . — If this were notin use 
in every house many would die or be seriously affected 
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by the cold. It helps to alleviate the biting cold a 
good deal by exposing the body and' the limbs before a 
bright glowing fire. This place is the rendezvous of a 
family in the long evenings where the young and old 
meet and spend the time in a pleasant manner. Each 
house boats of such a requisite luxury in three or four 
rooms, and wherever we went to either a Railway sta- 
tion or a hotel, there was a fire in the waiting-room or 
in the drawing-room. The reader might very likelily be- 
lieve that we enjoyed the fire in houses, railway wait- 
ing-room and at hotels, but what did we expect in a 
railway carriage when a journey took some hours be- 
fore we reached the destination. I would be very glad to 
say that the railway companies are very kind and sup- 
plied hot-water zinc canisters and changed them when 
they got cool. This is retilly a great comfort given by 
the railway companies. When I travelled on the rail- 
way during winter I thought much of their benevo- 
lence. ' 

The Great Fog of London . — Most of the Londoners in 
the winter go abroad in order to escape these unplea- 
sant occurrences. Fog is a thing that very often occurs 
in the latter part of the year, and especially to our good 
luck we escaped the great Fog of London in November, 
by going to Paris. This Fog proved fatal to many 
cattle besides maiming many a human limb, 
and in some instance death even occurred. During 
this terrible Fog it continued , to be dark three days 
and two nights, which therefore put a stop to traffic. 
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Our friends after our return congrainlated ns on onr 
escape. 

During the less foggy days I t.-xperienced an ab- 
sence of comfort, as it prevented me from taking a drive 
in the evening, and when we attempted at it it was a 
matter of doubt whetlier we would reach home without 
a mishap on the way. Owing to the great darkness 
that prevailed then, our carriage moons and the cor- 
poration lights were scarcel}^ of any use, except torch 
lights that wei’e held by a few men on the road. But 
bv the cleverness of our driver we reached our home 
safely. 

Another discomfiture during foggy da}^^ is, that a 
peculiar tinge coats the hands and face, 'fhis is what 
Londoners mean by a nasty foij and it is really nasty. 

My hnyressions of London World.— In the foregoing 
pages I have expressed my opinions briefly on different 
subject, but I have not dwelt on this to the length it 
deserves. It would occupy too much space to say all 
that 1 thought of the wonders of London, its immen- 
sity, its peoples and the usages of its society, but to 
give my native readers some little idea of that reall3'’ 
wonderful city, I would make a few statements on the 
subject. 

London is assuredly the most noble and the most 
ma-vellous city in the world. It is so large that the eye 
will become weary in reviewing it. It is the true 
centre of the worlds prosperity and the magnet of 
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commerce. To see the thousands o± ships that are conti- 
nuall}’’ coming and going, laden with the produce of all 
parts of the earth, and the enormous traffic that is 
continuall}’^ progressing, would astonish the traveller 
like mj^self . London is, without doubt, the emporium 
of the world. There is nothing perhaps under the sun 
that cannot there be purchased for oioney. Many of 
the merchants are styled yrince merchants on account 
of their vast wealth and influence. London ' is like an 
immense tree which bears fruit:} of every description. 
There are two great powers in it ever striving for the 
master37, one is evil, the other good. In London the 
very best men and the very worst men breathe the 
same atmosphere. There is astoundiug wealth an 1 
wretched poverty; there is vast wisdom and suuke i 
ignorance ; there is the name of all that is good and 
virtuous and there is also the lowest depths of repulsive 
vice and sin. All men in that city seem to be striving 
and unceasingly labouring after money. It is the key 
that opens all the portals to pleasure and advancement j 
it is also the agent for the spread of wickedness 

In London science, arts, manufactures and civiliza- 
tion are created and developed, and it is in London that 
evil passions also run their course to a great extent in 
defiance of the law. I wish some of my countrymen 
could see this cit)", called by some the *'• Modern Baby- 
on. ” H.OW they would open their eyes with astouish- 
n.ent at its beauties and wonders : they would think 
the^' were transformed or had transmigrated into 
ant iher world. Aetonished would they become. I 
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cannot find proper words to express the numberless 
ideas that came into my mind as for the first time I 
saw this vast city, of which England has reason to be 
proud and . equal reason to be sorry. Much that is 
beautiful, much that is wise, and much that is good, 
is creat-^d in London and spread over the whole world 
its influence for good cannot be reckoned. 

The people of London, who are c.a,lled by people in 
other parts of England “Cockneys,” are generally very 
kind, thoughtful and hospitable to strangers, being 
ever ready and willing to undergo any trouble and ex- 
pense to please visitors to ttieir wonderful home- 
There are many bad men too who endeavour to take 
advantage of strangers, and wo ild think nothing of 
robbing them if they got the chance. This is also 
the case everywhere,- I believe. Jt must be said 
however, that the good, the true, and the noble are in 
the ascendancy, so that we experienced no harm from 
any evil disposed persons while resident there. Many 
ladies, whom I had the pleasure and honor of visiting, 
treated me in a most kind and friendly manner, and 
seemed very pleased to have my ideas nf different 
things both Indian and English. Ladies in England 
hold a very diflerent position to what they do in India. 
There they g-re the equals of the men and are their be^t 
advisers; while in this country, I am sorry to say, they 
are held to be inferior in every rtspt-CD; and instead 
of being advisers, a, e treated by many as slaves to the 
•will and bidding of the male sex. When will my lu- 
. dian sisters enjoy such a noble position in their house- 
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hold, as do our fair and beautiful sisters of the West ?' 
The day will yet come I am certain, and may God 
speed it. To see the comfort, forethought, love, hap- 
piness and consideration exhibited in an English home, 
would, 1 am sure, cause even the harshest men of this 
country to be filled with envy and inspired with a de- 
sire to emulate. The eyes of my countrymen are gra- 
dually bi coming opened on this subject, and it is to 
be hoped that the future generation will realise the 
blessing which the pioneers of civilization have wrought 
for this sunny and beautiful land — India- 

Many people' in this country possess the idea> 
that if they go to England they will lose their ca-ite 
and will be urged by the English to change their 
religion. It is absuredi can assure them that this is all 
purely an imagination, without the least reality. The 
Encrlish, although desirous of spreading their religion, 
never force it upon anj^body, and never also speak up- 
on the subject in private life unless requesled to do so. 
Eevery man and woman in England are free to enjoy 
what religious opinions they choose, and the Queen 
haspa ssed strict laws prohibiting anj' persons from 
interfering with the religion of another, even though 
he may be an idolater or an atheist ; all are at liberty to 
use persuasion and argument to convince, but force 
and coercion in any form is punishable. 

Those of my countrymen who have embraced the 
religion of the English after a long stay amongst them 
have done- so without that due reflection .that becomes 
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people professing the deisfcical form of the oldest religi- 
on known. The pure religion of the Hindu is as accept- 
able in the e3’-es of the great Creator and Pres-er- 
ver as that of the Christian, and it is onl}' the unchari- 
table and the bigoted that assert to the contrary. It is be- 
cause people do not understand the Hindu rtligion and 
its grand fundamental principles, they call those who 
profess it “heathen” and “ idolat rs.” True, there are. 
many objectionable forms and absurd ceremonies in it, 
but the religion itself is per se good in the sight of 
the “ Eternal, Unchangeable One.” But I think I have 
said enough on this subject, which has been the cause 
of more war, bloodshed, evil, hatred and all bad 
passions than any other ever discussed. 

In fine, I would urge most strongly all of my 
readers • to go to Loudon, and if they do not 
return delighted anci satisfied with all they see and 
hear, then it will be because they are born blind and 
deaf. ‘‘Nothing venture, nothing have,” says an old 
English aphorism, and so it is in the case of those who 
have not yet visited that wonderful, excellent and 
ancient city, London.’’ 
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CHAPTEE IX. 


MANCHESTER AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Leaving London (Ea?ton Sbation) we sfcarbed by rail 
and reached Manchester. The journey took about seven 
hours, and I beheld be luriful rustic scenery all along 
the line. This fown is the centre of the cotton trade, 
the greatest manufacturing town in the kingdom, and 
in population third only to the metropolis. It is 
situated on the Irwell, the Irks, and the Medlock, the 
former of which has been rendered navigable from 
Liverpool. The town lies on the left or eastern bank 
of the Irwell ; the district of Salford is built entirely on 
the western bank, and is joined to the opposite side by 
five bridges. The central parts of the town consist of 
a great number of streets, some of them handsome, 
and containing elegant houses, others crowded with 
warehouses, factories, and shops. Towards the extre- 
mities of the town, among the more modern buildings, 
are very handsome and elegant dwelling houses, either 
standing alone, or forming rows, places, parades, &c. 
The Collegiate Church, usually called the. Old Church, 
is a fine Gothic structure, richly ornamented in the 
cathedral style. The breadth is 120 feet from east 
to west ; the length is 216 feet. St Mary’s 

Church is in the Doric style, with a fine spire 
steeple, l'?6 feet high, supported by eight 
Ionic pillars. St Peter’s Church is also of Doric 
architecture, and much resembles a Grecian temple. 
SL Anna’s is a handsome building, erected in 1712, 
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which has undergone alteration. St. Matthew’s and St. 
George’s Hulme, two parliamentary churches, are beauti- 
ful specimens of Gothic architecture. The dissenting 
chapels in general are neat and elegant. The^y belong 
chiefly to Presbeterian'^, Baptists, Methodists, Tndepen" 
dentSi and Roman Catholics. No town is more dis- 
tinguished by the number of its charitable institutions. 
Ohetham’s Hospital, commonly called the College, is 
intended for the maintenance and education of 80 boys, 
from the age of 6 ti 14. The Infirmary is a handsome 
set of buildings; it includes a large general hospital, a 
dispensary and a lunatic hospital and asylum. There is 
besides a l3dngin hospital; the Ladies’ Auxiliary Society, 
for aiding . poor women during their confinement in 
their own houses; the Iiou^ie of recovery, or fever ward ; 
the Strangers’ Friend S leiety, instituted in 1791 ; an 
hospital For persons affected with diseases in the eye ; 
also a lock hospital and penitentiary; a poor-house; 
besides, various other charitable institutions and associa- 
tions for different purpo^ies. Charity schools, including 
a school for the deaf and dumb, are numerous, also 
Sunday schools. On the day of the coronation of 
George, the Fourth, upwards of 25,000 children 
educated at these schools, walked in procession through 
the streets of the town- There is a royal Lancasteri .n 
school, and a smller estahlHhme'.t on the same plan ; 
also two national school, on Dr- Bell’s system. Of asso- 
ciations for promoting literature and science, the princi- 
pal is the Literary and Philosophical Societ}', founded 
in.l78L .Several volumes of its Transactions have been 
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published', and its proceedings had raised it to a- de-. 
gree of eminence highly honourable to its m 'nibers* ' 
The royal Mao Chester institution, for the encou-age- 
ment of literature, sceience, and the arts, was lately 
founded under the most flattering auspices. Upwards . 
of €30,000 was subscribed in shares of £42 each, and' 
laid out in the erection of the building, 'i'he portico- 
is an elegant stone building in the Ionic style of 
architecture, containing an excellent library, and an' 
elegant and spacious news-room. Beside.s thi'^, theie- 
are several public libraries; but the most extensive- 
and by far the most valuable is that originally founded- 
by Humphrey Chetham, the benevolent founder of the 
college- It contains about 25,000 valumes, among^t■ 
which are some rare and valuable manuscripts.-' There 
are two anatomical theatres, to each of which is ap- 
pended a regular school of medicine- The Exchange)' 
for the resort of merchants and tradesmen, is a-very- 
fineand spacious building. It is built in the Doric style. 
In the lower floor is the news-room, a magnificent 
hall, comprising an area of 4,060 feet and upper-rooms,- 
-for public dinners, meetings. &c., on a corresponding- 
scale. The town-hall is an elegant building, from- the 
model of the temple of Ei-ectheus at Athens, and cost- 
upwards of £30,000. The principal room is a splendid 
apartment, 131 feet in length by 3S in breadth. '- The 
theatre, and the gen-.lemen’s concert-rooms, though 
dev- id of external ornament, are fitted up with great 
taste and elegance. The assembly-rooms are also great- 
ly. admired for their . beauty and magnificence. Tb© 
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New Bailey -prison is t large building, founded in 1787. ■ 
About the middle ofth-» 1 4th century the woollen 
manufacture was introduced from FlanderS|-and Man- 
chester soon became celebrated for its fabrics of that 
material. It was. not until the middle of the last cen- 
tury, that the.nianu'-acture of cotton, of which Man- 
chester is now the emporium, attained any degree of 
public attention; and in 1781, the whole quantity of the 
raw material . imported, did not amount to more than 
would be consumed in a fortnight at the present time. 
But the great improvements which have bf*en made in 
the art «*f spinning, by the dNcoveries of Arkwright, 
Hargreave, and others, and the application of steam 
po\yer, have, rendered the cotton manufacture the most 
ektensive, and the most important, in the kingdom 
Manchester is the centre of this trade, which extends 
around it in all directions, ti Furness and Derby on 
the north and sonth, and to Leeds and Liverpool on 
tjie. east and west. It is, beside;, the general depot 
fsvim which the raw material is distributed through all 
payts of the district, and in which . all this scattered 
m9roh:itndi8e is again collected, when iinished, into a- 
cehtre^ to be. again expanded over a wider circle ; to be 
sent to' Hull, Liverpool, and London, and thenc; all 
over the w srld. ' The silk manufacture has of late vears- 
been graduilly growing into importance; and now em- 
ploys a large capit il an-i a great number of work- 
people'. Many of the principal woollen manufacturers' 
have found it their interest to have establishments in 
Manchester, for the sale of their commodities- ■ -The- 
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priucipal articles manufactured here, are velvets, fus- 
tianSj dimities, calicoes, checks, tickings, jeans, shirtings 
ginghams, quiltings, handkerchiefs, nankeens, diapers, 
musliuets, muslins, cambrics, and almost every kind of 
fancy cotton, and cotton and silk goods. The spinning 
trade is becoming eveiy year more extensive, and con- 
siderable quantities of j^arn are annually exported. 
The weaving is also carried on t6 a great extent; and 
the invention of power-looms, or looms worked by ma- 
chinery has been recentlj^ introduced, and they have 
extended considerably. The erection and keeping up 
of the various and complicated machinery, is itself a 
source of veiy great business in and around Manchester.- 

Besides the weaving and spinning, the printing, dyeing 
and bleaching businesses are carried on here to a very 
large extent. The hat manufacture is also considera- 
ble, and there are several well-mani»ged sulphuric 
acid, or oil of vitriol works, besides a great number of 
other manufactories. By means of canals, Manches- 
ter enjoys a communication both with the east- 
ern and western seas, being situated directly 
in the line of navigation which here extends 
across the island from shore. 'Fhe rail-roads sub- 
sequently formed have opend up an .^easy and expedi- 
tious oomunication with the commercial townsall around 
and with the metropolis itself. Manchester was a 
place of some note in the time of the Homans, by whom 
a station was constructed in a parr, of the town known 
by the name of Oastlefield, near the confluence of the 
Medlock with fhe Irw^ell, 
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An extensive sale for Manchester fabrics is found in 
the Indian market) and from this we can judge that 
Manchester raerchanls make double profits Is it 
wrong then that they should be termed merchant 
princes? If the mill-owners* grievances in India should 
bo redressed, then we would fully and confnlently hope 
that Indian mills would labundantly supply our w.mtE 
on the spot alone, instead of purchasnig them ilirough 
foreign agents. If our rulers should cherish a hopo 
that India alone ought ti seek to provide clothing for 
persons instead of going into other markets, then the 
undoubted cry will be ‘ give us the means,’ and if our 
rulers will give that, Indian mills will realize the wish 

At certain hours in the da}' workmen are to be seen 
moving about the town, which is very mist}*, owing to 
countless chimneys puffing out smoke, and for these 
causes Manch^^ster is quite un ike Londo-i and its 
pleasures. During our stay we pnt up in the Waterloo 
Hotel) where, as usual, our wante were attended to and 
the charges very moderate. Our chief object in going to 
Manchester was to see the w’orking of the mills, and 1 
was greatly surprised to see such numberless spindles 
at work, almost beyond computation. Each factory 
gives room for thousands of people who find their liv- 
ing by it. Besides spinning and weaving machines 
that do immense business there are other factories 
where printing chintz is finished. 1 saw a fmv facto- 
ries of this kind, where in a moment’s time the prihfc- 
ing process was done. When, after printing is finish- 
ed, of coursO/ the pieces are wet, and as such they 
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to be dried, and in order to dry them there is a warm 
room adjoining the printing place, and shortly afterthe 
pieces are put in the heated room they become quite 
dry. All this is done within five minutes’ time. The' 
manufacturing business is so very extensive that ^the 
proprietors have telegraphic communication from the 
factory, which is a few miles off to the head office in the' 
town. At a certain factory we were given to understand 
in detail that a vt-ry large outlay of mocey is required 
to establish a mill, and the idea of the prices quoted, 
certainly supports the statement. Manchester is in 
diiierent respects unlike London, being in fact a 
n3anufactnring town. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MY DETERMINATION TO VISIT ENGLAND-— THE T/' TO 

paeiR, sickness on boaed the steamee, .'"-ppe, 
eoueN, want of couetesy on the PAET OF'^^TAY 
officials, aeeival in paeis, the VENDOMI^-^^^’^^^'j 

PALAIR EOYAL, POETE ST. MAETINj PANORA7^^®’TQE- 
/BANCE IN THE THEATEE, THE SOPPEE SY'f^ TEE 
PARISIANS, THE MANNERS OF FRENf^^""'^’^^- 
SAILLES, ITS HISTORY, TRIAL OF MARSF‘^^^‘^^-^ — 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PLACE. 

I HAD great difficulty in resi?tir^® foolish 
prejudiced .and fancies that were cai^ cause 

fear in me by my relatives, who ur/^ off 

the proposal of visiting England, bu Realized 
mj’’ wish by going to England and”,. People 
in their native countries. I moved,^ ‘ oeiety, 
and I must confess that I lil^j^ 


of every one. 


multifarious advantanges within^ , ■! '- 

Before 1 had heard anything / ’ ‘^ete.^ted 

/Owever a cha 


nge 


even the very thought of visitiAi . 
of mind, which I cannot 'vhich^ 

resulted in my visit to tha^j^^ ^ ^dos6 

happy and prond to have visL weil.Tf ® 
lovely country and the 'trip/,,., j . . -f ^oinira- 

tion did not ro3t in seeingr ^';'’ ’‘“5 ^nt a 
fresh desii-e had sprang /f Qaeen'” V'^***'™*^ 
country besides the D/vaj thither and 
braving the privation4y.5eli .undersToliT* 
minding the difficulty o by- 


Jo 
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t- foreigners with my crude English The i 

I, my Ihe place, 

^^^'apital c% of France. T° f 

■°“Wfy started for Paris n ^ of November 

f^’°’Hessrs. Thomas Cool ^^'^'ough^ticl,ets 

.a.e firm we wertsCd -r”’ 

lives in the • Or J i! would like to 

Company- at u Z rToT 

on the Continent w-hile 

The 

the 'J'C °of*' of insurance is that during 

‘Ik on >aT"' ■ “ “O'^onf 

relatives ^ ocean or a-^ v'hicle tliA 

during “™-^^-eites, so mufih ’".tauL^ 
amount ^ >o case death the ' whole 

■o£ such ■ ™«foyer may be advantages 
course of ’ / ® ^ “ot in - approving that 

Og against risks. ■ ^ 

Our row ^ . 

way from I^ondoa^by rail- 

ISIidwbaveii ^ ^ ^ M. and arrived -at 

-as not a pi ^ Journay 

board a ■ Soon after, we embarked . on 

passengers t( ^at -as -waiting to take fo 

boat got und ^eppe. The moment the 

parts of the k ^‘' os were placed in various 

they would uiP°^ -itk the impression that 

channel, vyhich^ ^ ^ ®iok while crossing tiie 

. - Id say, a second ‘Bay ofBisoatp ' 

1 was only wt -f ^^-oiscay, 

Vbu't 1 and two oioow how .1 would get out; 

’ 'I’ei-e iiicliy lb ndt being 

o 
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SO. bad as tlie ofelie; s This steamboat, though small, 
yet afforded comfort, and the stewardess rendered her 
services tq .all alike in a very expert manner. About 3 
ih.the morning, land was sighted and an hour after we 
got,, on land which was Diepiic, a I’rench sea-port town. 

‘‘ Dieppe, having a population ©f about 20,000 people, 
is situated in a valley formed by two ranges of lofty 
white chalk-cliffs, at the mouth of the which 

forms a harbour capable of containing vessels of consi- 
derable size. As a sea-porc and commercial town, 
the vicinity of Havre has deprived it of irs former im- 
portance. The trade of Dieppe is jiow principall}^ 
confined to its irafiic in fish. As a watering-place, 
however, it is in a flourishing condition, and is iiiinual- 
ly visited by a large number of English, as well as 
French families.” 

On landing, our baggage had to be e.vamined by the 
French authorities to ascertain if we had carried or 
packed any dutiable articles, and after a long delay that 
ordeal was completed. These men are certainly lack- 
ing in courtesy. Immediately after taking our meals, 
we started off in a train for Paris, passing through a 
tunnel abont one mile in length and the valley of the 
ISeiTie, and at fast halted at the intermediate Stalio'b 
(Bone'n) to' change trains. 

Konen is inhabited by about 102,000 people, and 
ds important :on account of its cotton factories,' and has 
.n.o,t.;iniaptly .been termed the Manchester of- France, 
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Rouen is likewise one of the principal depots of the 
wines of Bordeaux, which are conveyed thither by 
small vessels on the Seine. As in ancient times, this 
city and its environs are still renowned for their 
superior breed of horses, as well as for the robust 
physique of the inhabitants, who furnish the French 
army with some of its finest troops. ” 

Before a bright fire in the railway waiting-room we 
spent a few hours, and again we resumed our railway 
journey. 

It might be proper here to state that French Railway 
officers’ courtesy is in general far behind that of their 
brethren in England, at least so I found it. 

Towards evening we arrived at the French Metropolis 
and took our quarters in the ‘Londres et New York 

Hotel,’ recommended by the tourist agents Messrs. 
Cook and Son of London. 

The city of Paris excelled in my opinion .that of 
London in grandeur, with its broad streets splendid 
buildings, umbrageous avenues on either sides of the 
road for the convenience of pedestrians, attrcative shop 
windows and restaurants. Even now, Paris is the com- 
mon centre to pleasure-loving people, though the 
beauty of this city has been spoilt in many ways by 
the late war and by the wild destruction sought after 
by the Communists, as I was informed. 

The Vendome Column, with other public buildings 
and parks that fell a prey to the Communists', were 
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rapiclly being built at the time we went, and pcvhnps 
every building and every momimeot will have made 
its appearance ere now. Evciy Ptari^ian or a visitor, 
daring our stay, was eagerly t-ilkinur with one another 
about the trial of Marshal Baz^'ne and that of the 
Communists at Versailles, and these were rlon? the 
important subject then in Paris. Thf' greatest chan go 
in the French Government that occurred .after war, 
was the Presidentship o£M. Thiers. For th® first time, 
we took a drive through that long street Boulevards, 
which extimds over three miles and looks very gr.and, 
with stylish buildings, shop windows, and is also 
divided by omnibus station houses. The working 
83 ’stem of these public conve 3 ’ances is verj^ differnt 
from that of London Companies, and a pedestrian 
ought to make out the place of destination of a ^bus’ 
m day time by the color or letters of the alphabet 
and at night time by the color of the lights. 

Among the many places of interest we saw, I shall 
only mention the 

Palais Royal : — A knowledge of French History will 
be able to furnish the full particulars of this building 
to the readers, and it is my wish to state the few facts 
that occurred in the year 1871, and the utility of this 
building. 

It appears that in the calamitous year of 1871' the 
Communists did great havoc in burning several por- 
tions of this fine building and plundering the shops on 
the ground floor. For the occupancy of the shops an 
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'enormous rent is levied by the present owner, or. 
ownei’d. ?In the Palais Royal 'there is a splendid arcade 
paved witlv slabs of marble about' 300 feet in length 
aud 40 feet in width. Neither London nor any othet 
European city can boast of such an arcade. It afforded 
us pleasure by the bare walk at nights ra'nder.'. ithis 
■arcade, and the ruinous - portions' of- this edifice -'have 
been already put in order. 

Champs Blysees , — To this pleasure , ground several 
rich folk and bhe lower classes of people resort in p-eat 
number, either to enjoy a walk under the shady trees 
or to admire the puppet sho-^y, juggling, show booths, 
&c., and many people spend their time till a late hour 
in the evening. This place does not fail .to afford 
pleasure to the visitors especially. 

Porte St. Martin. — This- square triumphal arch: was 
erected by the nation in honor o-^' Louis’s victory -in the 
■year 1670 Close to this the Communists perpetrated 
a most brutal murder. The Porte , St. Martin also 
bears the bullet marks up to the present moment. 

Les Gran-ps Boulevarts.— The fight .bank of the 
Seine displays a richness of architecture and an' array of 
attractive shop windows, which are surpassed'in no other 
city in the worlds With the bright and' cheerful aDi,ni’a- 
tion and admirable arrangement of these Boulevafts 
ho line of streets in' London or indeed -'any ..other 
metropolis can vie. This building, - which formed the 
Extremity of the ancient fortifications, and commanded 
the Seine and the' -populous suburb-' of ’ St.-‘. Antoine 
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was spared’ in- 1670, wlien the Boulevarts were levelled 
and was subsequently employed as a state-prison. On 
the l'4th -of July 17895 if was captured and destroyed 
by the -revolutionists ; the stones were then chiefly 
employed in the cons'trhction of the Pont de la- 
Concorde; In May 1871, this was one of the last 
strongholds- of the Communists, by whom every issue 
of the' Place' had been fnrmidablj' barricaded, but it 
was captured' ■ after a desperate struggle by the 
.Versailles ' troops. The Station de Vincennes was 
seriously -injured -on this occasion, and several of the 
.neighbouring houses were entirely destroyed. 

The Boulevart Richard Lenior constructed above 
the covered Canal .St. Martin which is connected with 
.the Bassin du Canal St. Martin on the south side of 
the.. -Place, and thus with the Seine also, was once 
destined by ISlapoleon 1 . to be the site of a colossal 
elephant fountain, 76 ft. in height, to be erected in 
commemoration of foe revolution. 

A'.'ter the revolution-of 1830, however^ the plan was 
abandoned; -the spot w^as employed as burial-place for 
the ■ ‘ July champions/ and the present Colonne de 
Juillet- erected over their remains. The monument, 
'which'is of iron, 164 ft. in height, is surmounted by a 
figure emblematical of Liberty, bearing a torch in one 
hand and a broken chain in the other. It was pierced 
by-a"iiumber of bullet holes, and the -pedestal much 
■ damaged in the. above-mentioned conflict between the 
government troops and the insurgents. In February 
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1848, the ' Februaiy champions’ were here intered be- 
side their comrades of 18B0, and in May 1781 the 
vaults were again opened for the reception of a number 
of the victims of the Communist reign of terror. These 
vaults and boats on the canal beneath were filled with 
the view of blowing up the column and converting 
the entire neighbourhood into a heap of ruins. The 
combustibles uere set not fire by them after their 
defeat, but the powder had already been removed and 
employed in the defense of the Place de la Bastille, 
and the fire therefore occasioned no serious damage. 
The summit of the raonurrent commands a fine view 
especiall^y of the cemetery of Pere la Chaise ; the 
ascent is, however, less recommended than that 
of the Tour St. Jacques, and should not be attempted 
b3’’ persons inclined to dizziness, on account of the 
swaying motion which is sometimes felt, especially in 
windy weather. 

The strongest barricade cf the insurgents in June 
1848, which could not be captured without the aid of 
heavy artillery, was in the iieighbouring Eue du 
Faubourg St, Antoine diverging to the right. On the 
third da}’- of the contest Archbishop Affre was killed 
here bj’’ an insurgent’s bullet, whilst exhorting the 
people to peace. 

Before commencing his walk along the animated 
Buu'fcvarts, the stranger miglit visit the Place des Vos- 
ges 'foimei-ly Place Uojale) /hrough the Rue St. An 
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Atoine, and the third street i'Rne de Birague). Place des 
Vosges has an arch, a'.d a latge square planted with 
limes and chestnuts, two sides of which are adori:ed 
with foantaiin. In tlie centre stands the equestrian 
marble Statue of Louis XIIF., executed by Dupaty and 
Ooi'tot, an 1 erected in 1829 1 1 replace the statue of 
the same king erected in 1639, and d3stro3’-ed in 179 i. 
The square itself occupies the site of the court of the 
former Palais des Tournells, where in 1565 a tourna- 
ment, which cost Henry II. his life, took place. Catherine 
de Medicis cau-ed the palace to be demolished and the 
houses (not completed till the reign ol Heniy IV".), 
which now occupy irs site, to be erected. They are built 
uniformly of red brick, with loftly roofs, and have a 
series of arcade's in front. Richelieu once occupied No, 
21, Victor Hugo No. 9 at the south-east corner, 
and Mademoiselle hachel the opposite house until her 
death in 1858. The present inhabitants of this gloomy, 
old-fashioned square, as well as of the adjoining streets 
(Quartier du Marais) are chiefly retired officers and 
persons of limited' income. For a short time after the 
revolution of 1792, and again in 1848, the square was 
named Place des Vosges, in honour of the department 
of that name, which had been the first to send contri- 
butions in support of the p ipular cause, and that ap- 
pellation was again revived in 1870. 

To the nortli-west (4 this, if the Rue des Francs 
B urgeuis be followed, is the Imprimerie Nationale, 
the extensive and interesting printing establishment of 
the government, 

16 
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Returning to Ihe Place de la Bastille and entering the- 
BonlevartSj the stranger first traverses the Boiilevarb 
Beaumarchais. The south side consists of handsome 
.and tastefullj^ built hous.s, the north side principally 
of small shops. This Boulevart and that of the FiUps 
du Galvaire, are chiefly frec[uented by the denizens of 
the Ifaubourg St. Antoine with their blue or white' 
blouses and printed cotton jackets. In the fine weather 
the decayed gentleman and retired officer of the Qnarti- 
er du Marais, recognisable by the old-fashioned ap^ 
■pearance of their costume, occasionallj’- emerge, to sun 
themselves. No, 2o is the Theatre Beaumarchais the 
great resort of the inhabitants of the neighbouring Fau- 
bourg. To the right, farther on, is the Cirque d’Hive 
the entrance to which is adorned with two equestrian 
figures. 

The Boulevart du Temple is somelimes termed the 
Boubevart du Orime.j owing, it is said lo the number of 
melo-dramatic and other theatres which were formerly 
.crowde 1 together on the north side, tlie last of which, 
however, l.ave recently been demolished bo make way 
for the new Boulevart Voltaire (formerly du Princ® 
Eugene]. 

To the above appellation the crime of Fieschi may 
possibly have in some degive contributed. No 42 
occupies the site of the house, whence on July SSth 
1835, he- discharged hig infernal machine at Louis 
Philippe, which occasioned the death of Marshal Mof- 
tier and several others. 
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•Bxrtctly opposite on the south side, is situated the 
Jai’din Turc, and near it the restaurant l^onvalet, both 
frequented by the respectable denizens of the Qnartier 
du Marais. The Cadran Blue, ex-icLly opposite the 
Bestaurant Bonvalet, was formerly one of the most 
celebrated restaurants in Paris. On the same side toy 
and fancy shops predominate. 

The traveller now reaches the Place da Cl'.ateau 
d’Eau (^so callo'l from the unfinished fountain in the 
centre), on the right side of which two extensive 
buildings are situated. The first of these, with bops on 
the ground fljor, belongs to the Credit Poncier and 
contains a permanent industrial exhibition. 'I he 
second is the large Caserne d’infanteri- ^formerly du 
Prince Eugene), capable of accommodating S,000 men, 
and is connected with Vincennes and its militarj' 
establishments by the Boulevart Voltaire (originally 
■'Bbulevart da Prince Eugene), iuiiu.;uratptl Dec. 7th, 
18 )2, by NapoLon III. 'fhe Place du Chateau d’Eau 
was the scene of a fearful struggle on May 24tb,]S71. 

• The in.-urgents occupie i a strong position here, pro- 
tected by barricades at every outlet, 'these were taken, 
.one by one, by the Versailles troops, and the insur- 
gents were driven back to the Place de la Bastille, the 
•Buttes Ohaumont, and Pere la Chaise. A number of 
houses in this neighbourhood were entirely burnt 
■ down (e. g., the Theatre de Delassements Comiques in 
. the Boulevart de Voltaire), and many more were se- 
-.ridusly injured. The Caserne, which was occupied by 
the insurgents, w^as completely riddled with balls and 
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shells. The Boulevarb Voltaire runs in a south-east 
direction from the Boulevart da Temple to the Place 
du Trone, intersecting the Place Voltaire (formerly du 
Prince Eugene), wh-''re in 1865 a bronze Statue of 
Eugene Beauharnais was erected. It stands on a 
pedestal of green granite, bearing the inscription, ‘Au 
Prince Eugene Mapoleon’ ; the sides are adorned with 
representations of the Prince’s greatest battles, and at 
the back is recorded the passage from his letter to the 
Emperor Alexander in 1814, in which he rejects that 
monarch’s overture and declares his determination to 
remain faithful to Napoleon. (In the vicinity, in 
front of the Prison de la Roquette, is the Parisian place 
of execution). Farther on, the Bouleva-t traverses 
the most populous portion of the quarter, inhabited by 
artizans. A triumphal arch, in coramem )ration of the 
Russian and Italian champaigns, which it was proposed 
to erect in front of the columns of the Place da Trone, 
and of ivhich a model in wood was temporarily cons- 
tructed, will probably never be executed. 

The new Boulevart de Magenta diverges to the 
north, and the Boulevart St. Martin commences at 
the Chateau d’Sau. A fl )W r-market is held here on 
Mondays and 'Pliursda^’s. The Boulevart lies on a 
slight eminence, which in the middle, between the 
houses, was levelled in 1845 for the convenience of 
carriages. Here are situated the Theatre des Polies 
Dramatiqnes, the 'Theatre de TAmbigu Comique, and 
the Theatre de la Porte St. Martin (the last burned by 
the Communists, May 25th, 1781). 
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Panonima . — This panoramic view illustrating most 
vividly the erection of bulwarks to resist the Prussians 
entering the gates of Paris and the scene of devastation 
by the Oommunisfcs was a striking curiosity to me as 
well as to all visitors Th i bare view of this most 
exact representation of the scene in that unlucky yeaij 
leads one to think that he was an eyewitness to the 
terrible scenes. Such exact illustration is imputed to 
the skill of the artist, and the proprietors charge a 
franc only for admission. 

Daring our st'iy in Paris we once went bo a theatre 
in order to judge whether Preach play excelled 
JDnglish plays or nob, an 1 to my utter astonishment I 
experienced that chaos and confusion alone pre vailed j 
which could not bo suppress-d by the frequent solicita- 
i/ions of the stage managers. Though we did not know 
blie Preach laiiguage to undercstand the play, yet the 
orderly behaviour uf the audience might have been 
something to us by way of compensation, Owing to 
the absence of order we were constrained to quit the 
play-house sacrificing our fares an i thenceforward I 
never cherished the idea of going’ to a French theatre 
while we were in Prance. 

Frenchmen in general, and perhaps visitors too, 
bake delight in enjo^dng supper on small tables, com- 
niodiously placed under the shadj^ avenues and along 
public roads, by the proprietors of restaurants. 

This system of eating is very strange, and during 
the autumnal months, Paris puts on anew appearance, 
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is said, in every .respect, and such tables are sprinkl- 
ed all over the public streets and* give a splendid 
■spectacle to those who have not experienced Parisian 
.life before. Shell pleasures are not only observed in 
week days, but also on Sabbath days which is not the 
.case in England. ■ 

On a certain Sunday while we were at Paris we went 
to a church, and on entering, /wl^ 'water was sprinkled 
over the head? of the worshippers, and after the service 
came to a cl^se, we took a walk to the adjoining rooms 
and were startled to see offerings made by women in 
the shape of wax candles and bouquets and other such 
trinkets. ; 

• This looked heathenidi to us, and when I had 
questioned the peculiarity, I learnt that this Church 
was a Pom ill Catholic one, and as such, the obser- 
vances vary much from those of Westminster Abbey- 

The peculiar characteristic among Preiichmen, which 
I noticed while at table or talking, is, that they often 
■make peculiar gestures and never behave likp English- 
men, perhaps this is their nature, Again, Erenchmen 
in general are not so kind and courteous as English- 
men in England are, and if I am not mistaken in the 
conclusion which-I was able to draw after a few weeks 
experince I only beg to be’excused. ' ■ 

Paris is a very beautiful and wholesome city, being 
entirely free from 'smokes unlike Lond m, and the cost 
'of living there is comparatively cheaper than in ■Eng- 
land. It is my impression that a visitor will ready enjoy 
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the pleasure of Paris only when he understands Lhe 
language, not otherwise- ■ 

Versailles. — We left Paris by the Railway, and pas- 
sing through a few tunnels arrived at Vessailes, a town 
ten miles south-west of it, and a town that was very im- 
p u’tant during the late war. 

The long edifice to the station of (Jourbevoie is a 
barrack erected by Louis XV, for his Swiss Gu ird ; 
under Napoleon I., it was occupied b}’ the Imperial 
Guards. Thelme traverses elevated groun 1, and afibrds 
an extensive prospect of i^aris, the Bois do Boulogne, 
and the valley of the Seine. 

Mont Velerieu, the base of which is .-ikirted by the 
railway near the station of Suresnes, rises 600 feet 
ab we the Seine, and commands a magnificerjfview. 
It cannot be visited without the permission of the 
•commandanr. The summit was formerly occupied by 
Le Oalvaire, a monastery erected in the reign of Louis 
Xril., and a popular resort of the pious. Napole /U 1, 
caused the building to be demolished, and an 
■establishment for the education of daughters of 
.'members of the Legion of Honour to be erected on the 
•site. The tram next stops at the station of Bt. Cloud, 
then passes through a short tunnel, and skirts the 
deerp’ark of the chateau. On the waj^ to the station, 
in the Rue de Sevres, adjoining the Ho.'.pital des 
Incurables (Pemmes), the traveller will observe ,a 
fountaia ornamented with a fiue figure of an Egyptian 
: woman pouring water out of two vessels At Meudon 
are the • ruins • of an emperial chateau, where the 
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Empress Marie Louise resided with the King of Rome 
during the Russian campaign in 1812. It was after-- 
wards a summer res dence of Prince Napoleon, but 
was set on fire by a shell and re luc d to a Leap of 
ruins during the Prussian bombardment of Paris in 
1871. 

A^ersailles is indebted t> Louis XIY. for its founda- 
tion. That monarch, like bis predecessors, had during 
the first jmars of his ivigiij made St. Germam his sum- 
mer residence, but, it is said, conceived a dislike to it 
from the fact of the tower of St. Denis, the royal bury- 
ing place, being visible from the palac.-. 'J'he palace 
and park of Versailles termed by Voltaire V ahime des 
defenses,’ are said to have cost the enormous sum of 
400 million francs (16 millions sterling.) 

After driving about the town, we went to the Histo- 
rical Museum, ‘Musee Historique’, where a collection of 
modern pictures and sculptures are placed. It took us 
some hours to go round the various apartments, and 
every work this gallery abounds in is most admirable. 

Our guide informed us that the King of Prussia 
chose this as his head-quarters in the j^ear 1871, and a 
great portion of this edifice was converted into an 
hospital to treat their soldiers, but how laudable is it 
to hear that the King of Prussia c-ired so much for fine 
arts as to order his bloodthirsty soldiers not to demolish 
the sculptures nor to disfigure the best paintings of 
able men. This singularity in the Prussian King 
especially at that stage of affairs, shows what regard 
pne pays even at critical hours for the fine arts. 
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Trial of Marshal Ba::ainc . — Adjoining the building 
in which this soldier w\t.s tried, cro-^vds of people were 
seen moving up and down in an uneasy state of mind 
to hear the day's proceedings, and we, with great 
difficult}*, got into the compound and not further as we 
had no pass. However, we got a glimpse of i' at soldier 
and left the place quite contented. At that time too, 
the Communists were being tried and tho.'O that were 
found guilty W( 3 re shot in bitche-. After we left Paris, 
it engrossed mv attention to watch how IBar.ainc would 
be dealt wdth. A few weeks after it was publicly 
known that he was to be transported for life to an 
island. ' A few months after he was reconciled to the 
new life, a change of star in his life occurred, which 
ended in his escape by the combined efforts of his 
faittjfnl wife and a near relation. 

This escape startled the French Republic and the 
people on the globe, and perhaps might have been a 
matter of joy to the Prussians. 

The Gardens and Park, with their numerous 
fountains and celebrated Orangerie, some of the trees 
which are several centuries old, are nearly in the 
same condition a^ when fir^t laid out Ijy Le Notre 
(d. 1700), the most eminent landscape gardener of his 
time. ; The garden contains a vast number of groups, 
statues, and vases, some of which are copies from 
celebrated antiques, others originals of the 17th century. 

Some of the finest groups adorn the Parterres clu 
Midi et du Nord, by the steps which descend to the 
gard'-iiure two lai'ge basins, the Fontaine de Diane 
and the Fontaine du Point du Jour, both adormd with 
17 
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fin© groups of animals. At tho foot of th© stops is 
Situated th© Bassin de Latonej consisting of several 
conceutric basins, sin-mounted by a magnificent group 
in white marble of Latona with Apollo and Diana, 
The guddess'entreats Jupiier to chastise the peasants 
of Lycia who refused her a draught of water ; they .are 
accordingly metamorphosed, some partial, others 
entirely, into frogs or tortoises, which spout forth wat r 
on Latona ju every direction. At the es:tremity of the 
Tapis Vert, a long, narrow lawn, is situated the Bassin 
d’ Apollon, a magnificent fountain, environed with tritons, 
nymphs and dolphins. In the centre Neptune and Amphi- 
trite are represented seated in dn enormous shell, on their 
east side Proteus, and on the west the Ocean. The 
upper border is adorned with a number of vases orna- 
mented with reliefs.. The Grand Trianon, a handsome 
villa situated about three quarters of a mile from the ter- 
race of the palace, was erected by Louis XIV. for 
Madame de Maintenon. It contains several sumptuous 
apartments, and some fine modern worhs of art. The 
Sadie de Malachite derives its name from the magnificent 
basin, presented bj’" th© Emperor of Bussia to Napo- 
leon I. The Petit Trianon, a short distance to the N- 
B., was erected by Louis XV. for Madame Dubrany. 
It is tastefull|7- fitted up, but contains nothing remark- 
able. The garden, Tiowever, is worth3’- of a visit. It 
possesses some magnificent trees, and an artificial lake, 
once a favourite resort of Marie Antoinette and the 
Duchess of Orleans. The vi'la was also occasionally 
occupied by the Empi’ess Marie Louise. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 


MY FIRST ATTEMPT TO GO TO ENGLAND AND WHAT FRUST- 
RATED MY GOING —HOMEWARD JOURNEY — •PORTS- 
MOUTH — CHRISTMAS — ON BOARD THE P. AND 0. 
STEAMERj ‘HlNDOOSTAN’— LANDING AT BOMBAY AND 
SAFE arrival at MADRaS. 

With the view of visiting England I accompanied 
niy husband to Bombay. We registered our names as 
passengers for the P. and 0. Steamer Malta, and three 
days prior to our departure we were advised by the 
members of our family and friends nob to proceed then, 
owing to several native gentlemen proceeding the 
same year to England without their families. This 
suggestion being good, we at once abandoned the idea, 
though letters of introduction addressed to Miss Mary 
Carpenter at Bristol, had been given to ns by the 
accomplished daughters of Dr. Atmaram Paudoorutig 
of Bombay. That lady was sadly disappointed to learn 
the change by the mad that followed- 

As the idea was given up, we made the best of the 
opportunity, and were fortunate enough to witness the 
landing of Ljrd Northbrook as Governor-General of 
India, and the unveiling of the Queen’s Statue by him. 
1 went to this ceremony in company with the daughters 
of Dr. Atmaram, and after a long speech, the veil was 
removed b}? the Governor-General and the ceremony 
then ended. The scene was very imposing, and the 

concourse of people assembled was very great. 
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The other advantage by havint^ been to Bombay, 
was the visiting of the spinning and weaving native 
mills and other public places of interest. Bombay, in 
several respects, excels Madras and appears very much 
like an English town. 

Our Homeward Journey from England . — When the 
eagerly expected-for Christmas by the Europeans was 
drawing nigh, we prepared to bid adieu to England and 
to go to India, and booked our names as passengers by 
the P. and 0- Steamer Hindustan. 

We took leave of the English ladies and gentlemen 
who were known to us in London, and left the Water- 
loo Station by the iron road to Southampton, On the 
road to this place we passed throilgh Portsmouth on 
the coast of the English Channel, in Hampshire, the 
principal station of the British navy, we visited some 
time before. It is situated at the mouth of Portsmouth 
harbour, and consists of the old town Portsmouth, 
included within its fortified walls, and the new town of 
Portsea, which was onl}’- begun more than a century ago, 
and has already outgrown the mother town itself, 
Portsmouth is the seat of the civil and militaiy estab- 
lishments, and the re.-idence of the Port-admiral ; and 
Portsea contains the vast establishments of the 
dockyards and gun warf. Portsmouth harbour excels 
every other in Great Britain, in extent, depth, and 
security. Everywhere the anchorage is good, the depth 
sufficient for ships of any size, and it can contain al- 
most the whole navy of England. It is completely de- 
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fended by the namber and stiength of its batteries 
The fjrbificitions of tha town began by Edward 
IV., and the works are so elevated as to command the 
whole of the adjacent country. Theyaro considered 
impregnable; and in case of a siege, it is said that 
‘a garrison of 13,510 men would be required to man 
the works and t’.o forts. The dock-yard is by far the 
large t in T)he kingdom. The sea wharf wall of the 
dock-yard e>:t nds 3,500 feet along the harbour, and 
the mean breadth is about 2,000 feet, the whole includ- 
ing an area of 100 acres, The principal buildings 
connected with the arsenal are — the porter’s houses, 
the ma^t-hoases, the modern guard-house, the pay- 
office, the royal naval college which consists of a centre 
and two wings, the school of naval architecture, the 
residences of the principal officers of the yard, the im- 
mense ranges of storehouses, manufactories, &c. The 
gun-wliarf is an immense ai’senal, consisting of various 
ranges of building, for t le reception of naval and mili- 
tary gtbres, artilleiy, &c., The small armoury is a spaci- 
ous building, capable of containing 25,000 stand of 
arm=i. In the Portsmouth division of the town, the 
principal public buildings connected with naval 
affairs, are — the victualling-office, the Government 
’house, the houses of the lieutenant-governor and port - 
admiral, and the marine and military barracks. The 
church of Portsmouth is a spacious structure, and the 
tower forms a good mark to seamen. Portsea parish 
church is two miles from the town; bub its place is 
supplied by several handsome chapeli. Besides th'^se 
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churcTies there are many meeting-houses in the town 
and neighbourhood for dissentres. The town-hall of 
Portsmouth is a large building. A prison has been 
recently erected. There are various charitable insti- 
tuti -ns. Portsmouth sends two members to parliament. 

We put up in th'j Southampton Hotel for the day on 
which we arrived from London, and- went on board the 
.steamer on Uhristmas day with my heart full of past 
Loudon associations, thinking of them with regret that 
1 would never be fortunate to enjoy them again. Such 
subjects only engaged my mind then and not the 
anxiety of homeward journey, though that flashed into 
my head only when after we reached Gibraltar. 

The weather was very rough till we reached Alexan- 
dria, especially while crossing the Bay of Biscay, 
though I fared pretty well. On reaching Gibraltar we 
went on shore and visited the hilly town to which we 
had not been before. After six hours’ stay the steamer 
got under weigh and steamed towards Malta and 
Alexandria, where we drove about sight seeing for 
some time, though the weather was unfavourable. 

On entering the Suez Canal the weather became ■ 
favourable. Two or more theatrical^ performances 
were given by the stewards for the amusement of the 
passengers. This is the only strange kind of amuse- 
ment I had not observed before; the whole ship put 
on a gay appearance on New Year’s day, and- every 
officer of the steamer was very merr^. During our 
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